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educationist, devised the Teaching of English series, which was to 
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(Sir Michael Sadleir K.C.S.I.) 

by his son Michael Sadleir  §/i/lustrated —20/- net 

Michael Ernest Sadleir (1861-1943) was internationally 
famous as a progressive force in Education; as a humanist of 
learning and integrity; as an adventurous art-collector, and 
as a generous sympathiser with any form of youthful effort. 

Yet, with all this—with his celebrity as a great education- 
ist and the real affection he inspired in a thousand personal 
contacts—he remained essentially a private person, and it is the 
private side of him which this memoir seeks to illumine. Mr. 
Sadleir does not attempt to evaluate a professional career which 
only technical proficiency can record. Being the only person 
qualified to attempt the task, he paints a personal—one may 
say a domestic—portrait of a husband and a father, with the 
cheerful, if at times diffident affection characteristic of a 
relationship uniformly happy and gaily companionable. 


It is hope d to publish the book in October: prospectus on application. 


. ° 
PHILIP HARTOG: a memoir by 
Mabel Hartog Frontispiece _10/- net 

An important influence in the life of Philip Hartog was his 
close friendship for fifty years with Michael Sadleir. With 
Sadleir he went to India on the Calcutta University Com- 
mission during the first World War. 

Ten years of service to India and Indian education followed. 
His return to England in his sixty-sixth year was but the 
starting point of a further period of active work. He had 
already played a leading part in the creation of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London and the University 
of Dacca in Bengal. He now devoted himself to the promotion 
of educational research, and will be specially remembered in 
his last years as a trenchant critic of the School Certificate 
examination, as the author of An Examination of Examinations, 
and as the leader of a campaign for the better teaching of 
English in our schools. 


Spectator: ‘**A host of admirers from many lands will be 
grateful to Lady Hartog for her moving portrait of a great 
scholar and a loyal friend and counsellor.” 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH 


WHY THE USE OF ENGLISH? We intend our publication to be a practical 
one, written by practising teachers for practising teachers, and thus the 
word ‘use’ (as one might say ‘the Use of the Mariner’s Compass’) seemed. 
appropriate. Indeed, the word seems particularly apt when one looks up its 
meanings in the Oxford Dictionary: 

|. . . the act of employing a thing for any (esp. a profitable) purpose; . 

II The habitual, usual or common practice... the power of using some 
faculty . . . the custom, usage, or practice obtaining or prevailing in a 
particular country, community, etc. . . . III Manner or mode of employing, 
applying, turning to account, etc... . IV The fact or quality of serving 
the needs or ends of a person or persons. 

English for us is more than a subject. Its particular value (or ‘use’) is that 
it can create and heighten that critical attitude to our civilization which 
‘current affairs’ teaching should strive after. And thus, in formal and 
informal education it can give unity and purpose to the syllabus. 

Is this too much to claim for English Studies : We think not. It isa common- 
place now that education must educate against the environment. And yet 
after eighty years of compulsory education the environment seems to be 

gavinning. Even while at school the child is falling into the grip of the enter- 

wtainment industry and by the time he is adult the quality of his reading 
rsuggests that the environment has won (see Boris Ford, The Reading Habit, 

“page 9). The most insidious attacks on the individual are verbal, through 

advertising, the popular press, cheap fiction, radio and film, with the result 
> that most of us carry on our thinking with only the language and attitudes 

: of Northcliffe journalism to help us. The language we use has almost ceased 

_ to be a conveyor of heritage or a means to emotional and intellectual under- 

* standing. This state of affairs can only be resisted by training people to treat 

» words critically. 

This concern for one’s own language is the responsibility, not only of 
English teachers, but of all teachers. In this respect English can do what the 
Classics once did. The reader who can absorb a Donne poem, for instance, 
is thereby acquiring standards of judgment and is at the same time drawing 
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on his cultural heritage. It is not too much to claim that a training in English 
can help the individual to make sense of what is for many a meaningless 
world. 

This may sound highfalutin’ to the wretched teacher, grappling with a 
_ class of young minds formed by commercial sport, cinema and press. 

For them we hope that THE USE OF ENGLISH will be a direct practical aid. 
There will be general articles both on the methods of teaching English and 
on the content of the syllabus. Apart from this we hope to provide five 
regular features of direct practical use: 

t. A clearing house for text-books, in which the books available for 
particular subjects will be re-sieved (Stocktaking). 

Practical criticism, giving examples for class use (Criticism in Practice). 
Notes and comments will be given subsequently on work sent in from 
schools on these passages. 

3. Notes on current examinations, including constructive suggestions 
for arranging syllabuses, and how to work for examinations without losing 
sight of the purpose of education. 

The publication of children’s writing, anonymously, with comment. 

5. Notes on conferences. 

Chere will be a large review section. 

As in ENGLISH IN scHOOLs (from which this publication derives), the bulk 
of the contents will be the work of practising teachers and will be concerned 
mainly with the teaching of English to children and young people aged 11 
to 18. But this will not exclude, of course, the problems of training colleges, 
universities and adult education. 

Such a publication depends more than any other on co-operation by its 
readers in the form of articles and ideas. Teachers are asked to use the Criti- 
cism in Practice examples on pages 30-34. Children’s creative writing or 
essays will be very welcome, and we hope to print a vigorous correspondence 
on relevant matters. 

The next (Winter) issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH will be published in 
December. It will contain an article on Compulsory English in American Stat 
Universities, by Margaret Diggle (who has been teaching in the United 
States for three years); Training College English, by E. L. Black; Internal 
Examinations, by Nancy Martin; and an article suggesting introductions to 
Shakespeare for various age groups, by L. G. Salingar. 

Of our regular features as announced above, only Criticism in Practice will 
appear in every issue. The others will appear alternately. In the next issue an 
article by Raymond Williams (Stocktaking I: English and the Background) 
will examine the books available for relating the study of English to the 
environment, and provide an extensive bibliography. 
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EDITORIAL 7 


CONFERENCE NOTES 


l 


[he ‘National Conference on School Broadcasting’ held at Easter belied 
the Reine word of its title. In a series of lectures the provision for dis- 
cussion was negligible and there was almost no opportunity of answering 
back. This was unfortunate, because teachers with comments to make were 
frustrated, and because without criticism the monopolist nature of broad- 
casting makes complacency its occupational risk. (The various amiable ad- 
visory bodies which are supposed to influence B.B.C. policy are an inadequate 
insurance.) 

School broadcasting has justly won considerable esteem; it does deserve 
to be called educational—and of what other programme can this be said? 
But fresh air is needed; it seems to be too easily satisfied with success at an 
unambitious level, and to be not fully aware of its responsibilities—responsi- 
bilities which it may never have claimed or admitted. Any medium which 
reaches masses of people, though like the cinema it may start as a novelty 
or amusement, inevitably acquires responsibilities as it grows. A publisher 
may regard himself as a mere channel . . . but he may well be the means 
whereby the alertest minds of the age either reach the reading public or are 
choked off. So broadcasting may modestly declare that its purpose is only 
to supplement existing teaching, but in fact it cannot possibly stop there, for 
it cannot fail to encourage certain aims and methods in the schools and by 
its authority to confirm obsolete standards and practices which are en- 
trenched. There is some reason to believe that school broadcasting, like 
educational publishing, is not always in touch with the best practice in 
schools, and that it fails to meet the more exacting demands. So much one 
gathered from would-be contributors to the conference. 

Doubts were not dispelled by the records of particular school broadcasts 
that were reproduced at the conference. Three come to mind. First we were 
treated (and that, we felt, was how we were meant to respond) to a talk by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, but without any indication how it promoted o1 fitted 
in with any educational purpose. One felt simply that we were being pre- 
sented with a Great Thinker (newspaper sense); and such have surely no 
more place in school than celebrity concerts have in the excellent music 
a to schools. Another was part of a play by Lord Dunsany. It was 
effective for children of certain ages and abilities, but one was left wondering 
if the B.B.C. ever aspired higher. Thirdly, Mr. James Stephens (I think it 
was) read and commented on a poem of his own. Those responsible appear 
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to think that in his records they have a great prize; but a teacher who used 
these broadcasts said that children took a different view. To them the speaker 
sounded unintelligible or affected and whimsical. 

One of the speakers (Mr. W. F. Oakeshott, Headmaster of Winchester) 
voiced from the platform the doubts held by many of the audience—about 
the dangers, for instance, of too much catering for the common man—but 
there was little time to develop his criticisms and none to discuss them. 


I] 


At a meeting of the Central Committee (Secretary: Miss A. L. H. Childs, 
Purlwell Modern School, Batley) on the teaching of English (E. and W. 
Ridings, Yorks.) the following were among the points made in discussion: 

1. Reading in the Primary School. The ‘class reader’ as a vehicle of teaching 
reading is out of date. There is little interest in books containing ‘snippets’ 
and extracts because there is no continuity. As soon as the mechanics of 
reading have been taught, real books should be presented. 

There is a shortage of books of information suited to the needs of the 
Primary School. Examples of what is needed were found in Penguin and 
Puffin books and in the publications of Messrs. Arnold (Leeds). 

2. Children’s attempts at verse composition. At an early age the child writes 
poetry naturally. This age is succeeded by a period of self-consciousness. 
Later, the desire for poetic expression may return; older children demand a 
more careful ‘shape’ in their attempts. In attempting verse writing the child 
should not be urged only by competition; and the mechanics of verse 
writing are unnecessary for young children. 


Ill 


Secretaries are invited to send abstracts of conferences and minutes of meet- 
ings for inclusion in this section. From a survey of such accounts, trends in 
the schools can be discerned more clearly than in any other way. It would, 
for example, be interesting to know if publishers’ provision for Primary 
Schools is found inadequate in other districts. 
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THE READING HABIT 
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BORIS FORD 


Deputy Director and Chief Editor at the Bureau of Current Affairs 
Read English at Cambridge and during the war served in Army 
Education, finally running the Artistic Studies Wing in the Middle 
East. This article is extracted from Current Affairs pamphlet 
Number 37. 


‘Mrs. Concyletta Tomkins, of Golders Green, who today celebrates her 
1o4th birthday, can still read a newspaper and enjoy a good novel, but she 
does not like any “love trash’’.’ 


[HE IMPORTANT FACT about Mrs. Concyletta Tomkins, it seems, is not so 
much that she is 104 as that she can read at that age, as if reading is the test 
of fitness in our society. Such, at any rate, is the view of the evening news- 
paper reporting the matter. But perhaps the more significant fact is that 
whereas Mrs. Tomkins can read a newspaper, she enjoys a good novel, and 
for many people this act of discrimination will seem the most convincing 
testimony to her powers, whatever may be her age. 

Like Mrs. Tomkins, most of us can read. Anyone who has read as far as 
this will have done so, if not with any particular enjoyment, at least without 
surprise at his ability. For we carry on a life well-nigh dominated by the 
written word: we can indulge a taste for reading from the moment we take 
out our tube of toothpaste to the time, many hours later, when we read 
about night starvation. Breakfast cereals, bus tickets, posters, newspapers, 
files, menus, street-signs, books, jostle us with their printed words through- 
out the day. It is in keeping with this state of affairs that we often show deep 
concern for people who are illiterate, for every other Spaniard or Cuban, for 
four out of every five Indians and Chinese. Indeed, we were positively 
shocked when, during the war, tests revealed a higher proportion of illiter- 
ates in the Services than a system of compulsory education had led people to 
expect. 

This, however, is to state the matter too naively. The issue, as far as this 
country is concerned, is not between those who can or cannot read, but 
between those who do or do not read more than they need; and in the case 
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of those who do read more than an unavoidable minimum, between those 


who read casually, passively, innocently, and those whose reading involves 


a certain amount of effort and a readiness to discriminate. 

[he first distinction, between those who do or do not read, is not mad 
often enough. According to the Hulton Readership Survey 1948, 12.7 per cent 
of the population over the age of sixteen read no morning newspaper and 
8.0 per cent read no Sunday newspaper. And it seems improbable that many 
of these people who read no newspaper read anything else. The Survey goes 
on to state that 32 per cent read no general weekly and 74.8 per cent mn 
monthly magazine. Such figures as are available for book-readers follow suit 
A poll taken by the British Institute of Public Opinion asked: “Do you happen 
to be reading a novel or other book at the moment ?’—to which §5 per cent 

plied ‘No.’ And a Mass Observation survey in Tottenham found that only 
about half the people questioned claimed to read books at all. 

In this essay there is not space to consider elaborately the importance of 
these statistics. Briefly, however, one can say that not to read in a highh; 
developed and aoe society involves two serious disadvantages. In the first 
place it means cutting oneself off from an important source of personal 
enjoyment and inspiration; and in the case of people whose language is 
English, this loss is indeed a serious one. In the second place, the person who 
claims not to read newspapers or magazines or books is well on his way 
back to illiteracy in a literate society, with all the inconveniences that this 
means; and moreover he will be doing very inefficiently what little reading 
he cannot avoid. 

On the other hand, it would be absurd to imply that reading is in itself 
a sign of grace. Having quoted the Hulton Survey 1948 figures for those wh 
do not read, one must immediately add that of those who do, about hall 
read the News of the World (49.9 per cent of the total population over six- 
teen). And while the News of the World may well and quite understandably 
be a source of enjoyment to people, it is probably not a source of inspiration 
in quite the sense intended above. Indeed, there may not be any very impor- 
tant distinction between many of those who claim to read a newspaper and 
those who don’t. The Survey itself ends with a note that ‘reading’ was taken 
to include ‘glancing at the headlines, looking through the pages, looking at 
the pictures, reading thoroughly, reading in part, or reading a particular 
item’. 

In short, while we obviously qualify as a literate people, it is not certain 
that we all take advantage of this fact; moreover, it is probable that com- 
paratively few people give their minds to reading with the same application 
and skill as they apply to filling up pools or crossword puzzles. This may be 
due partly to the fact that we are too familiar with the printed word. Precisely 
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because we meet it from the toothpaste tube in the morning to the tin of 
beverage last thing at night, we give it comparatively little thought: we just 
haven't the time. Perhaps it is only when print is scarce, as it was 300 years 
igo in this country, and when they are newly learning to read, that people 
look at every w ord with wonder and appreciation. We are both blas¢ about 
words and besieged by them, and in consequence our standard of reading, 
nd with it the quality of our current literature, is poor, to say the least. In 
0 far as we have nationally acquired the reading habit, we are suffering from 
rany of the usual consequences of forming habits: we are lazy and uncritical 
nd slipshod. At some future date, when reading has come to mean nothing 
more than “glancing at the headlines or looking at the pictures’, we will, to 
all intents and purposes, have become an illiterate people again after all these 
vears. 
What, in fact, do we read The two reports already quoted go some way 
| answering this question. Taking periodicals first, we find, according to the 
Hulton Survey 1948, that one person in every two reads the News of the 
World. Out of every four people, one reads Picture Post and one, not neces- 
sarily the same one, reads the Daily Express (22.7 per cent and 25.9 per cent 
re pectively). At the other end of the scale we find that 1.6 per cent read 
[he Times, 2.9 per cent the Tatler, 5.2 per cent read Punch, and 1.4 per cent 
The New Statesman and Nation. The Survey covered ninety-two publications; 
in fact, the main daily, weekly, fortnightly and monthly periodicals, with 
the exception of the sporting Press and quarterlies. From the mass of detailed 
information provided (on, for example, the reading habits of beauty-con- 
scious women, of cinema-goers, and of smokers; or such as that only 4.4 per 
cent of beer-drinkers but 21.6 per cent of wine-drinkers among men are 
gular readers of the Sunday Times), from all this one gathers that about 
nine out of every ten people read a daily and Sunday newspaper, that seven 
of them read a weekly, and that about three of them read a monthly maga- 
e. Combining these figures with the Gallup Poll figure of 55 per cent for 
the number of people not reading a book, one might estimate that out of 
every ten people over the age of sixteen: 


two read only the newspapers, daily and Sunday; 

two read only a weekly magazine and the newspapers; 

two read books, weekly magazines and newspapers; 

three read all kinds of publications—one reads nothing at all. 


What, if anything, do these figures go to show? They confirm, since most 
people will have suspected it already in a vague way, that half the population 
over sixteen either does not read at all or reads the most short-lived and 
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ephemeral kind of publication. While some journals maintain the highes 
standards, the principle on which the great bulk of the daily and weekl; 
Press is produced is that of serving a fleeting interest, and for the most part 
serving it in buses and trains and during the lunch-hour. The very conditions 
under which this reading is usually carried on, making concentration or 
thought all but impossible, have given rise to a literature whose main charac- 
teristic is to exploit the facile emotion and the stock response. Such publica- 
tions jerk themselves on from day to day or from week to week by adminis- 
tering a succession of shocks to one’s nervous system and by contriving that 
life, whether real or fictional, be organized in the form of one dramatic 
climax after another. The most obvious instance of this is to be found in the 
art of the strip cartoonist who is obliged, in about four panels, to advance 
the epic to a new pinnacle of anticipation every day, so that one can hardly 
wait for the next instalment to relieve the tension. 

In addition, the daily and weekly Press provide the advertiser with one of 
his main vehicles, and for very many people the advertisement has become 
as much part of their daily reading as the news columns or the short story 
(a number of American periodicals found that their wartime ‘pony’ editions 
were distinctly unpopular with the G.I. because they carried no advertise- 
ments). But the success of an advertisement will obviously be threatened if 
the rest of the publication encourages a critical habit of mind in relation to 
the printed word and to values generally. One finds that the quality of 
writing to be found in the general body of the publication is as often as not 
indistinguishable from that of the advertisement; they might as well be 
written by the same person, and indeed they often are. To such lengths does 
this go that in some American and Canadian weeklies the advertisements 
are actually labelled “commercial advertisement’, lest one might be deceived 
and, to the advertiser’s embarrassment, were to treat his copy as mere fiction. 
From the point of view of the reader, none the less, the distinction between 
being sold a commodity and being sold a news item or a story is not impor- 
tant. Commercial considerations and the periodical nature of the publication 
conspire, in much that is published today, to produce the same appeals, the 
same banality, and the same brand of prose. 

These observations apply to the four people out of ten who read only 
weeklies and newspapers, and probably to one of those who read books as 
well. A slight difference needs to be mentioned when one considers the 
category of people who include monthlies among their reading, since the 
monthly introduces the short story in all its radiance. There is sometimes said 
to be an Art of the Short Story, and discussion is carried on from time to 


time as to whether this Art is not more difficult to execute than the Art of 


the Novel. Be it noted, however, that the Art of the Short Story is one that 
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THE READING HABIT 13 
can be bought in some twelve simple lessons from a number of agencies: 
‘You must know how to write in the way that appeals to editors’; ‘Very 
definitely you want to know how to present your work with that hypnotic 
appeal which is the hallmark of good writing’; ‘For the past twenty-five 
years we have been showing writers how to make writing pay’; ‘We revise 
according to the Scientific System of fiction-writing’—so run the advertise- 
ments. As for the advice given, one can refer to Michael Joseph’s Journalism 


for Profit, where he talks about ‘getting on the right side of the Great British 


Public. Amuse it. Cheer it up. Chat to it. Bully it a little. Tickle its funny 
bone. Giggle with it. Confide in it. Give it, now and again, a good old cry. 
It loves that’. 

Guided by such experts in the matter of inspiration as are revealed here, 
one would hardly search among the glossy pages and the casually elegant 
illustrations in colour-wash for anything profound or difficult. Nor is one 
ever tempted, let alone required, to linger and re-read, to ponder over what 
one is reading. For what one finds is this kind of thing: 


‘Your eyes, your hair, you,’ he said, and there was a liquid note in his voice, a 
primitive note that made her gasp, made her heart pound. Don’t be crazy, she warned 
herself. But her heart went on sounding its quickened pace. She stared at him, mes- 


merized. You, she thought, you coming into my life out of nowhere. 


It is hard to believe that anyone can respond to such Old Familiars any 
longer; it is certain that no one with anything first-hand to say could have 
the face to use them. This, the passage asserts, is where they fall in love; 
and for some time now it has been fashionable to fall this way. Indeed, the 
whole performance is a matter of fashion, and the reader, far from being 
invited to give the words his inmost attention, can only nod his head in 
weary recognition. One knows these heroes and heroines to a turn, dressed 
to the kind of perfection recommended a few pages later on in the fashion 
advertisements, invariably tanned and loose limbed or velvety and remotely 
engaged (according to sex). A story that invited a second reading would 
surely be a poor commercial proposition, since it is clearly better that the 
G.B.P. should buy a new article (or the same article in its newest guise) than 
use the old one a second time. 

The book-reading public does not really present a distinct problem. What 
occupies 1,000 words in a weekly or 2,500 words in a monthly is not magically 
transformed when it takes up 150 pages on a stall or 250 pages on a library 
shelf. The Gallup Poll found, for what it is worth, that of the 45 per cent of 
people who said they were reading a book, 11 per cent were reading a work 
of classical fiction or a volume of poetry, only 4 per cent were reading bi- 
ography, memoirs or travel, 7 per cent were reading politics, history, social 
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science or philosophy. As for the rest, 13 per cent were reading works 
detection, crime, mystery, and 51 per cent were reading modern fictio1 
(whatever that may mean). The Mass Observation survey in Tottenh 


found that, of the people who read books there (about one in two), the great 


majority read novels: “While detective and mystery stories top the list o 
favourite types of fiction among both sexes, they are followed among mei 
by Westerns and adventure stories; among women by love stories. Western 


and many love stories are set in foreign lands, and often derive much ot 


their interest from such unfamiliar settings.’ 

What has been said about short stories applies equally to the bulk of novels 
Both are best treated as commercial products (since that, after all, is hov 
their publishers treat them), written quite candidly with an eye on th 
market. The whole business of blurbs and reviews, of the Week’s or the 
Day’s Masterpiece, the device of the Book Club, and the assured market ot 
the subscription libraries—all these features of the book industry suggest 
with what kind of attention one needs to approach one’s reading. At the 
very least it ought to be a critical attention. 

For literature takes as its raw material feelings and aspirations and experi- 
ences; either it gives them an added sharpness or it blunts them. It can either 
explore the deeper and more invigorating reaches of experience or it can 
take an aggressive stand on a rubble of spurious ideas and hackneyed situa- 
tions. One would like to say that it all depends on us which we choose. But 
that would be less than fair. As things are today, the great bulk of people are 
obliged to pass their lives in conditions that make it all but yp » for 
them to read Donne and Lawrence naturally and easily. The work they do 
their living conditions, the atmosphere of commercial entertainment it 
which they have grown up, all incline them to a form of reading that 
demands less rather than more effort, a reading that helps pass the time and 
forget the present. 

But the situation remains, whatever may explain it. We have an incom- 
parably fine literature in which the richest and most profound moments ot 
imagination have crystallized. Today the words that matter are lost amid th 
welter of toothpaste instructions and nightcap blandishments, amid the Ships 
of State and the strong-jawed heroes, amid the deadness of officialese and the 
banality of jargon. At such a time and, indeed, as a protection against this 
onsl: 1ught, we need to keep ourselves and above all our pupils in touch with 
the incisive emotional integrity of the words that make up our literary 
heritage. 
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F. WHITEHEAD 


Read English at Cambridge. His army service included three years 
in the Army Educational Corps. Until recently he was Senior 
English Master at Scunthorpe Grammar School, and now is a 
lecturer in English at the University of London Institute of 
Education 


ONE OF THE pitfalls in discussing any educational problem is the difficulty 
of establishing agreed meanings for the terms used. Such phrases as ‘project 
work’, ‘functional grammar’ or ‘oral composition’, for instance, are often 
found (at the end of much embittered argument) to mean very different 
things to different people. Thus, while the approach by means of personal 
anecdote is plainly to be deplored (for you can have little reason for accepting 
at its face value my account of some success I have achieved with a form 
you've never seen, and still less for believing any such success to have been 
actually due to the particular factors to which I choose to attribute it), it 
does seem desirable that any generalized discussion should be anchored firmly 
to practice by constant and detailed reference to what actually goes on in 
the class-room. For this reason I start with a description of a kind of drama 
lesson (with children aged about twelve to fifteen) which I think valuable 
and important; the general considerations will, I hope, emerge from 
; 
tat 

First, however, one or two assumptions. I assume a measure of agreement 
that drama lessons will necessarily take the form of acting by the children. 
Although there are some English teachers who will claim the right to make 
exceptions in particular cases (usually, I think, without real justification), 
nevertheless I believe that nowadays such a proportion will command fairly 
general assent. There is no doubt that children readily enjoy lessons in which 
they act, and that in itself is an important, even if not a decisive, argument. 
More than that, experience soon leads us to recognize that acting is felt by 
the children to be a fulfilling and, in some sense, creative activity. The 
impulse towards it is there already (an elaboration, I shall suggest later, of 
the small child’s impulse towards spontaneous imitative play), and the value 


I5 
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of it to the child goes deep, for it is his natural way of enlarging his imagina 
tive understanding, by the process of getting temporarily ‘inside the ski 
of a character other than himself. The drama lesson, then, seeks to utiliz 
a natural activity and give it direction; and the task of the English teache 
is to help the child to move in his acting towards a keener grasp of realit 
(the reality of human speech, behaviour and emotions) by stimulating livelic 
and more accurate imagining. 

This general aim applies not only to the study of drama texts which 
normal in Secondary Schools, but also to the equally important ‘free’ 
‘informal’ type of dramatic activity (e.g. miming and dramatization of ba 
lads, group play-making, dramatization of short stories and scenes frot 
novels, and so on).! I shall confine myself now, however, to the lessons i 
the Secondary School which are based on a drama text (most usually eith 
a volume of one-act plays, or a play by Shakespeare, Sheridan, Goldsmit 
or, perhaps, a modern dramatist). Here, within the limits set by classroor 
conditions, I shall want my lesson to resemble more than anything else a 
early rehearsal for a co-operative form of dramatic production ~a produc 
tion which, in the result, would be not the interpretation of a single min 
(the teacher-producer), but the collective interpretations of the group. It 
a fundamental principle that the children will start acting the play straig] 
away, in whatever space can be cleared for the purpose in the front of th 
classroom. They will not be required first to read through the scene seate 
in their desks in order to get an idea of what it is about, nor will the teach 
give a preliminary explanation of what is going to happen, what the charac 
ters are like, or how the stage should be set—for these are the very thing 
which the children are to find out for themselves in the course of the 
acting. The value of the lesson for them is to lie precisely in this process « 
interpretation, of bringing the text to life; and this work must not therefor 
be done for them. The second principle is that, generally speaking, once th 
children have started acting, the teacher will interrupt as little as possible 
Indeed, while they are going through a scene for the first time I myself shal 
stop them only if they are going quite wildly astray—if, for instance, th 
correct number of actors are not on the stage, or if an actor is reading th 
wrong part. One must give the actors a chance to build up a sense of th 


1Tt is, I hope, fairly generally accepted that this should be the staple form of dramati 


activity for junior schoolchildren and also for those in the first year of the Secondary: 


school course. I believe that a certain amount of this kind of activity should continue, 
a higher level, up to the age of fourteen or fifteen, even in the Grammar School, thoug 
this rarely happens at present. John Hampden’s series The Drama Highway contains 


good deal of useful material and advice, though I feel that some of his suggestions ar 


unprofitable and that the mimes and dramatizations which he offers ready-made to 


preordained pattern should be avoided, because the work which the children should dc 


for themselves has been done beforehand. 
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flow and rhythm of the scene, a sense which will then carry them over many 
difficulties (of language, for example) which would otherwise cause them 
to stumble. 

But (it will be objected) the children will fail lamentably; they will be 
hopelessly out of their depth; and how, under the régime described so far, 
is there ever to be any improvement? Improved acting is, indeed, the key 
to our problem, for the desire to improve must provide the motivation for 
that detailed study and more exact interpretation of the text which I have 
already desiderated. Exhortation or instruction is, as a rule, however, fruit- 
less, and tends to remove the problem on to a merely verbal plane. Habit- 
hardened to the question “What was wrong with that scene?’ the children 
readily learn to parrot, with weary confidence, ‘Not enough life in it’ or 
‘Please, sir, they should have put more expression in it’—clichés which the 
teacher learns to recognize as a severe criticism of his previous procedures. 
[he fact is that, in the class-room as in rehearsals for an actual production, 
the road to improvement lies through careful attention to significant detail; 
and our method must be to act again selected scenes or portions of scenes, 
this time breaking our general rule and working over the material with many 
interrupting questions and frequent repetition of dramatically significant 
speech and actions. 

Herein lies the crux of the whole undertaking: what kind of question will 
effectively promote our general aim? For at this stage, naturally enough, the 
teacher’s instinct for the right question and for the right type of question will 
be decisive for success or failure. 

Speaking in general terms one must be content to say that the questions 
we need are those which will focus the children’s attention on the dramatic 
qualities implicit in the dramatist’s unique arrangement of words on the 
printed page. Beyond that we must proceed by example, negative as well 
as positive. In the first place, the questions asked should not be concerned 
with the meaning of a word, or a phrase, or even with the meaning of a 
whole speech, unless the speech is one which has vital dramatic significance 
for the action of the play. Nor should the questions deal with character, or 
events, or plot, except in so far as these emerge in dramatic terms in the actual 
scene in hand. Secondly (moving tentatively now towards the positive ex- 
ample), I would say that the questions which will be found effective are 
likely to tend towards the pattern suggested in the following: 


Who is this character A talking to now? How do we know? What is he doing while 
he says this? (Or what has he done before saying it?) How do we know? What is this 
other character B doing while A talks? How do we know? What is A feeling when 
he says this? How do we know? How could he have shown this so that we in the 
audience would have realized it? By his posture? By his facial expression? In his 

8 
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movements? In the pitch of his voice? By speaking fast? Or slowly? By pausing? 
If so, where? 

Similarly, what is this other character B thinking or feeling while A says this: 

How do we know? How could he have shown it? 
And so on. Clearly, the teacher has to decide beforehand where and in what 
way these questions are relevant to the material in hand, and also to settle 
in his own mind their relative order of importance. For equally clearly, he 
won't decide to ask all the questions which occur to him while preparing 
the material; if an actor has grasped a point on his own there will be no need 
to mention it, except in a brief phrase of commendation (‘Did you notice 
how Malvolio showed us so-and-so ?’). Again, it will be seen that the recur- 
rent question ‘How do we know?’ implies a continual reference back to the 
text itself; an insistence on this should eventually preclude the merely fanciful 
or eccentric embellishment of the kind so much in favour with modern 
Shakespearean producers and actor-managers. And finally it should be 
emphasized that this kind of discussion needs to be kept in close contact 
with the actual attempt to act. Any piece of insight or enlightenment gained 
verbally must be immediately transferred to the plane of practice, by asking 
the actor to attempt the relevant fragment again; if he fails badly, another 
child can be asked to try it (there will be no lack of volunteers), Sometimes 
the miming of an action can be helpful as a step towards the achievement 
required. Movement, gesture and facial expression come more easily if the 
child can concentrate on them without the distraction of speech; and once 
the more limited goal has been reached, the mimed action can be fitted 
again into the total dramatic context. In ways such as this the dramatic life 
of the scene can be built up and enriched gradually piece by piece. 

[here is still a need for specific examples of the kind of thing I mean 
and perhaps at this point the best way to illustrate the nature of the ‘dramati 
qualities’ which I want to bring out will be to quote the following brief and 
self-contained episode from Jonson’s The Silent Woman (incidentally, a dra- 
matically abridged version of this comedy could be a valuable addition t 
the list of plays available for use with Middle Forms): 

Scene: A room in Morose’s House 


Enter Morose, Epiceene, Parson and Cutbeard 


Morose : Sir, there’s an angel for yourself, and a brace of angels for your cold. Mus 
not at this manage of my bounty. It is fit we should thank fortune, double « 
nature, for any benefit she confers upon us; besides, it is your imperfection, but m 
solace. 

arson (speaks as having a cold): I thank your worship; so it is mine, now. 

Morose: What says he, Cutbeard? 

Cutbeard: He says, praesto, sir, whensoever your worship needs him, he can be ready 
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with the like. He got this cold with sitting up late and singing catches with cloth- 
Ww orkers. 

Morose: No more. I thank him. 

Parson: God keep your worship, and give you much joy with your fair spouse !—uh! 
uh! uh! 

Morose: O, O! stay, Cutbeard! Let him give me five shillings of my money back. 
As it is bounty to reward benefits, so it is equity to mulct injuries. I will have it. 
What says he? 

Cutbeard: He cannot change it, sir. 

Morose: It must be changed. 

Cutbeard (aside to Parson); Cough again. 

Morose: What says he? 

Cutbeard: He will cough out the rest, sir. 

Parson: Uh, uh, uh! 

Morose: Away, away with him! Stop his mouth! Away! I forgive it. 


Exit Cutbeard thrusting out the Parson 


By the time they have reached this point in the play the class would, of 
course, be in possession of the general character of Morose (his inability to 
endure any noise except the sound of his own voice), and would know that 
the Parson had been called in to officiate at Morose’s ‘marriage’ to Epicoene. 
Helped by judicious questioning, they should be able in acting this episode 
to arrive at such things as the order in which the characters enter; their 
positioning on the stage relative to one another; the exchange of money 
between Morose and the Parson (a case for miming, this, along with Cut- 
beard’s unscripted colloquy with the Parson); the varying interchange of 
conversation between the characters; the way the Parson speaks (and coughs) 
to show he has a cold; Morose’s mood at the beginning, and his reactions, 
first, to the mention of singing catches, and then to the Parson’s coughing; 


1 so on. 


ind 

| have chosen this episode because it isolates, for illustrative purposes, the 
dramatic qualities which I have in mind. Certainly they appear here in a 
fairly crude and elementary form; but they are of the kind which are well 
within the scope of the children’s realization. Commonly enough, those 
which fulfil this condition are intermingled, in the plays we use in school, 
with others which don’t; and one must be careful to adapt one’s treatment, 
by selection and weight of emphasis, to suit the capabilities of the children 
and the degree of maturity they have attained. Thus, in the first approaches 
to Shakespeare I think it more profitable to concentrate on those parts of 
the play which are potentially within the children’s reach (in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, for example, the mechanicals’ scenes, or in Twelfth Night the 
scenes involving Sir Toby, Sir Andrew and Malvolio), and either to cut the 
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rest or to pass over it without much detailed attention. This may seem t 
involve reducing Shakespeare to his comic interludes and minimizing the 
importance of the dramatic qualities implicit in the poetry. Certainly if the 
poetry is too difficult for the class to grapple with (and this is the case more 
often than we usually admit), it is better to defer the struggle to a later age 
But when one does come to tackle this difficulty (at the age, perhaps, of 
fourteen or fifteen), I would contend that the dramatic approach is still the 
essential one. (Moreover, the earlier training in dramatic interpretation of 
easier and cruder material will prove now an inestimable advantage.) Mac. 
beth’s ‘dagger’ soliloquy is an obvious case in point, a passage which fairly 
demands to be approached through a consideration of how the actor is t 
speak the lines, and how (by speech and gesture) he is to show Macbeth’ 
shifts in mood. Again, consider this excerpt (it comes just after Duncan’ 
murder): 
Lady Macbeth: Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength to think 

So brainsickly of things. Go get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 

They must lie there: go carry them, and smear 

The sleepy grooms with blood. 


Macbeth: I'll go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on’t again I dare not. 


Lady Macbeth: Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures; tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. 


Here the endeavour to improve the acting will provide the necessary incen- 
tive for examining the language, and in particular the metaphors (‘brain- 
sickly’, ‘infirm of purpose’, ‘the eye of childhood’) which help to defin 
Lady Macbeth’s attitude to her husband; while with a good form one ma 
be able to follow up the implications of ‘unbend thy noble strength’ (wit! 
its possible reminiscence of Lady Macbeth’s earlier image ‘But screw you 
courage to the sticking-place’) for our understanding of Macbeth’s condition 
and even to explore some of the further light thrown on Lady Macbeth’ 
frame of mind by her word-play on ‘gild’ and ‘guilt’. 

One or two further practical points. In organizing this kind of work i 
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is important to plan carefully the amount of material to be covered in the 
individual lesson, dividing the play into natural sub-units, so that the lesson 
may finish either at the end of a scene or at a point within the scene where 
there is a natural halt or pause in the dramatic action. In this planning one 
tends as a rule to overestimate the amount that can be covered in a given 
time. If the section in hand offers rich dramatic possibilities which are within 
the children’s range (part of the letter scene in Twelfth Night with fourteen- 
year-olds, for instance), it is often sound procedure to act it through three 
times within the same lesson. On the first occasion the children will act it 
through without help or interruption; next will come the detailed working- 
over with interrupting questions and repetition of acting practice; and finally 
the children will act straight through again to incorporate the detailed im- 
provements into the dramatic flow and life of the scene. On this basis, of 
course, progress will be very slow; but to compensate for this there will be 
many sections which will be treated much more cursorily, or even cut com- 
pletely. 

At a later stage it will often be helpful to divide the class into two (or 
nore) acting companies, permanent groups each with their own producer, 
stage manager and property man. Some of the teacher’s functions of organ- 
ization and guidance should now be gradually delegated to the children— 
a difficult aim to achieve, but one which is not impossible, provided the right 
producers are chosen and they are trained for their task by easy stages. 
Finally, stress must be laid on the function of the audience (which in this 
later phase will be the other acting company). They will be asked to take 
the lead in the discussion at the end of each sub-scene, by picking out the 
parts which they particularly enjoyed, commenting on the good features 
which they noticed and, if they have adverse criticisms to make, by giving 
brief practical demonstrations of how a particular action or speech could 
have been done better. In this way they must be led to realize that their réle 
is to be an active one, and that they have an important positive contribution 
to make to the total co-operative endeavour. 

I have stressed the point that if this kind of work is to have its full value 
for the child it must be not merely an intellectual or technical exercise, but a 
vital imaginative experience in which the child’s whole personality finds 
expression through his acting. The significance of this for the child’s develop- 
ment towards maturity comes home to us more fully when we realize the 
essential continuity of function between ‘play’ and ‘dramatic play’, a con- 
tinuity which is brought out in an illuminating way in E. M. Langdon’s 
booklet Dramatic Work with Children Despite important psycho-analytic 

1 Mr. Langdon’s admirably practical and sensible exposition will be of particular help 


to teachers of infants and juniors, but its general approach has importance for all teachers 
of English. 
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and other studies in recent years, our conception of children’s play as a 
natural and essential part of the process of growing up is still incomplete in 
many details; but the main point was succinctly made by Mr. Peter Slade, 
Drama Adviser to the Birmingham Education Committee, when he said, 
in a broadcast talk last year: 


. by observing children and talking to them like human beings, you learn that 
their life is based on Play, and that it is what they like better than anything else. This 
is not a way of avoiding unpleasant duties, it is their way of trying out bits of real 
life before it comes to them, and living again bits of life they like.’ 


On the one hand, dramatic play offers the substitute gratifications (‘living 
again bits of life they like’) which all children need, even if in varying degrees. 
As compared to other outlets for fantasy, moreover, acting has the advantage 
of being a positive outlet; the drive towards ‘wish-fulfilment’ has to express 
itself through a medium which imposes its own restraints, and in so doing 
it becomes something more vital and creative than mere day-dreaming. And, 
on the other hand, there is the function of play as an imaginative preparation 
for the complexities of adult life—a positive forward movement in the direc- 
tion of reality-testing (‘trying out bits of real life before it comes to them’). 
It is important to remember that these functions are still present in chil- 
dren’s dramatic activity at the ages under consideration in this article. (We 
shall not then make the mistake of regarding the drama lesson as a mere 
‘holiday from work’.) At the secondary school level, however, these functions 
begin to be incorporated into something more complex and even more 
important—I mean, the child’s fitful and uncertain approach to the experi- 
ence of drama as an artistic medium. Because language is the predominant 
(though not the only) element through which this medium works, it falls 


to the teacher of English to develop the child’s capacity for this kind of 


aesthetic experience to its utmost extent (though without trying to force the 
child beyond his years, and never forgetting that the acme of the child’s 
achievement in this field may often seem crude and rudimentary by our 
own—irrelevant—adult standards). I have already, I hope, made it plain that 
my aims have little in common with those which would seek to turn the 
children into ‘brilliant little actors’ and which set vast store by the achieve- 
ment of technical skill. It is not the end-result (the acting proficiency), but 
the process of getting there which is educationally valuable. But the aesthetic 
experience can only be attained (for children) by treating the drama as 
drama—an activity in which all participate. Whatever our view of the Ox- 
ford University Drama Commission’s report in relation to university studies, 
there can be no doubt that its main contention that ‘only production can 
explore a play’s full meaning’ is true for children (as long as we include under 
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‘production’ the informal and unambitious classroom activity which I have 
tried to describe). The adult ability to form a mental conception of a play’s 
dramatic life while reading it recumbent in an arm-chair depends upon 
experience of theatre-going (and school dramatics !) which the child simply 
does not possess. The child has, however, an immense natural zest for acting, 
and, at a time when there are so many factors in the cultural situation which 
militate against the full development of the individual’s capacity for aesthetic 
appreciation, it is important that the teacher of English should utilize this 


advantage to the full. 
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from an article by 


ELIZABETH BARANYAI 


No. 10 in the series published by the New School Educational 

Psychological Research Station, Budapest. The experiment was 

carried out in Budapest, and the account was written by Dr. Paul 
Brodszky, who teaches at Dragon School, Oxford. 


CAN young people be taught grammar? Evidence on such a subject may be 
more telling when it is based on experiments by teachers in other countries 
whose language is radically different from ours. Any similarity between Dr. 
Baranyai’s experience and that of teachers in England might seem to indicate 
that it is not possible to teach grammar below a certain age. This article is a 
short summary of the first part of a study published in Hungary on grammar 
for children of Primary School ages. 

Miss Baranyai and her fellow workers analysed the results of two test 
papers. These were prepared on the curriculum of grammar prescribed in 
Hungary for pupils of the Third Grade (average age, nine) and were taken 
by 1,078 pupils in Budapest Primary Schools towards the end of the school 
year. The research workers also paid frequent visits to grammar classes and 
studied the attitude and reaction of pupils. 

The kind of question set was: 

Write three sentences: (1) a statement, (2) a question and (3) a command. 

Write three nouns, three adjectives and three personal pronouns. 

What kind of nouns are the following: 

Danube child Petofi Sandor? 
valley Bodri? kindness 


In each of the following sentences you will find one word in italics. Ask yourself 
the guiding question and then write down whether the word is a noun, a verb, an 
adjective, or a personal pronoun. 

Helen wears a red dress. A car comes in the street. 
[he dog is a domestic animal. The tree is full of apples. 


They did the work best. 
1 The name of Hungary’s most famous poet. ? Pet name for a dog, e.g. Pongo. 
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Write down after each word whether it is a noun, a verb, an adjective, or a personal 


pronoun: 


apple heavy I thinks 


As these show, there were two kinds of problems: some requiring recogni- 
tion, where the pupil had to choose between words given; while others 
required ‘unseen’ and unaided reproduction. 

After tabulating the marks and studying individual answers, Dr. Baranyai’s 
team came to these conclusions: 

Firstly, the percentage of correct answers was low, and it seems apparent 
that the nine-year-old child, by the end of his or her third school year, has 
been unable to grasp two-thirds of his grammar teaching. 

Secondly, the question asking for three different kinds of sentences pro- 
duced the best results because the child had to comprehend a meaning in its 
entirety. At this age, Dr. Baranyai decided, the child’s view of language is 
still global, since he is unable to dissociate the various elements and to think 
of them separately as nouns, verbs, etc. On the other hand, he can distinguish 
the different kinds of sentences, because to him these also signify a gesture. 
He feels that this sentence is for asking a question, this one is for giving an 
order, and so on. 

Thirdly, children were more able to recognize verbs than they were able 
to recognize any other kind of word. The child is interested in movement 
and change. He associates the verb with movement, and can therefore classify 
it in a grammar category more easily than other kinds of words which have 
static’ meanings. 

Fourthly, fewer children were able to recognize words than to reproduce 
words to fit specified categories. Among ordinary acts of memory, recogni- 
tion is easier than reproduction, but here logical thinking was needed as well. 
It was not only a question of remembering the different grammatical cate- 
gories, but also of distinguishing between them. The low percentages of the 
recognition tests proved that the nine-year-old child had not learnt these 

categories, despite all the efforts made by their teachers. 

The reason for the re production tests showing a good result is simple. The 
child does not give his examples on the basis of grammatical category, but 
with the help of automatic association. When, for example, the children had 
to give a noun, most of them followed a pattern apparently learned before. 
For instance, they wrote ‘Danube, Tisza, Szava, Drava’.1 Again, when they 
had to give adjectives, they followed a pattern like ‘white, blue, green’. These 
‘schematic’ answers show they worked by simple association. To know gram- 
mar, however, is to be able to sort out words according to their respective 


* Principal rivers of Hungary. 
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categories, and the high percentages in this kind of test does not disprove the 
previous conclusion that nine-year-old children cannot do this. 

Fifthly, the verbs ‘comes, drinks, bri igs’ produced more correct answer 
than the verb ‘to be quiet’.! The latter is not associated with anything con- 
crete and does not contain any movement. The noun ‘fear’ proved far more 
difficult than ‘animal, tree, door’. All this would seem to show that the nine- 
year-old child lives in a world of concrete things and he finds it difficult t 
think beyond it. 

Finally, it was found that pupils of the Fourth Grade (ten years old) mad 
a somewhat better show on the same test than those of the Third. Even sc 
their results showed that one-third of the curriculum of the Third Grade i: 
not acquired even in the Fourth. 

The difference between the Third- and Fourth-grade pupils was in th 
items demanding recognition: pupils in the Fourth Grade did better on these 

These were conclusions drawn from the tests. Classroom observation pro- 
duced the following results: 

A child, thinking as he does in concrete terms, does not see action except 
where there is movement. In consequence he does not recognize a verb unless 
he connects the word with an act of movement. For instance: 

(Third-grade children are picking out of a pile those words which can go 
in an envelope marked “Verbs’.) 

Teacher (pointing at the word ‘thinks’): Why haven't you put in this one? 
Pupil: Because someone who thinks is not doing anything. 

The child, again being concrete, closely connects a verb with a person who 
is its subject. 

The child is therefore unable to understand fully the idea of a verb; he 
has only a vague feeling that some words describe action. 

He is no more able to realize the object of the verb. 

(Fourth Grade: on the blackboard is written: “George is drawing a boy.’ 
Teacher (repeating the sentence): Show me the object to which the action is 

directed (meaning ‘a boy’) 

Pupil points at the chalk with which he has written the sentence. 

The ‘place of the action’ is something equally unintelligible to the child 

Nor can he grasp the idea of different tenses. Time for him is absolute and 
real. Something that really exists, or has existed or will exist—these are con- 
crete states, the ‘time’ of which he understands. But he is unable to grasp 
the idea of time which exists in the words only: 

(Third Grade: ‘In winter, snow covers the countryside.’) 

Teacher : In what tense is the verb ‘covers’ ? 
Pupil: In the past tense. 


1 One word in Hungarian, like the French faire. 
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Teacher: What makes you think so? 
Pupil: Because now it is summer. 

A verb qualified by an adverb giving the manner of an action is even more 
abstract. Children therefore seem to find it impossible to understand an 
adverb-plus-verb construction. 

[he child does not clearly understand what a noun is. He confuses the 
word with the thing: 

Third Grade: “The pupil is writing.’) 
Teacher: By what have we expressed the subject (meaning a noun)? 
Pupil: By a person. 

If the sentence had been about a dog he would have answered: ‘By an 
animal.’ 

lo understand what an ‘attribute’ is is equally beyond his capacity. To 
give one instance: all the efforts of the teacher to guide the children with 
leading questions to the idea of attribute were in vain. They said that ‘good, 
sad, clever’ were ‘remarks’ or ‘wishes’, but they were unable to grasp the 
idea of them as showing an ‘attribute’ or ‘quality’. 

So far results tended to show that children were unable to sort out cate- 
gories of words, and they are, of course, even more at sea with sub-categories: 
Teacher (Fourth Grade): You write Budapest with a capital letter. Why? 
Pupil: Because it is a noun. 

In this case the child could not go far enough to catalogue the words as a 


nr 


proper noun. Sometimes a child gets the sub-category right, but fails to keep 
his example within the main category: 

Teacher (Fourth Grade): Tell me a derived adjective. 

Pupil: Joiner. 

A derived word, but not an adjective. 

Che child is able to use words with general meanings in reference to con- 
crete things, but with abstract words he will stick to what is particular without 
getting to the general. For instance, when—in the Fourth Grade—some chil- 
dren had to give nouns, most of them gave proper nouns (Celsius, Réaumur, 
Elizabeth Bridge, King Mathias, Mount Gellert). A pupil of the Third Grade 

a very bright pupil, too—would at all costs stick to the idea that ‘child’ 
is not a common noun because ‘it is only one, it refers only to one. It is only 
when we say it in the plural—children—that it is a common noun’. 

For the child the main thing about a word is its content, and therefore he 
cannot look at it ‘technically’. He cannot therefore think grammatically: 
Teacher: “‘Grizzled’—what does this word show? 

Pupil (who, after the preliminary exercises, was expected to say ‘an attribute’) : 


[ 


It shows us that the man is old. 


The child grasps the content of a phrase or word as a whole, and he cannot 
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separate the parts in the way which formal grammar would demand. When 
the children had to underline verbs in a text many of them underlined phrases 
like ‘thought the king’. 

The child cannot generalize with reference to abstract terms; consequently 
a teacher finds it impossible to make a child ‘find the rule’ as the ‘Instructions 
would have it. 

Teacher (having discussed with the children the different tenses of the verb): 

What have we found out about the verb: 

Pupil; That it is in the past tense, in the present tense, or in the future tense 

The teacher was unable to convey the general idea that the verb has tense, 
that it may be of different temporal quality. 

The teaching of grammar is intended to give a sense of relativity. A 
successful pupil will be able to place the same word into different categories 
according to its function, and to see it both as a part of speech and also as a 
component of a sentence. The nine-year-old child cannot do this, even in the 
Fourth Grade. 

He finds a way out of his inability to remember abstract grammatical 
concepts by using his power of association. He remembers patterns and uses 
them mechanically. With the help of these he can sometimes appear to have 
knowledge of grammar, though it eventually becomes apparent that his 
‘knowledge’ is not sound. 


The answers quoted in this study did not come from weak pupils but, on 
the contrary, often from the best ones. The less-intelligent pupils did not 
even make an effort to understand. 

Dr. Baranyai in conclusion believes that the papers show that the child of 
nine to ten years does not know his grammar, and her analysis of theit 
answers and of visits to classes confirmed her opinion that they cannot be 
expected to grasp it. 

At the age of nine to ten, and even at ten to eleven, she concludes, the child 
has not the mental functions necessary for the learning of grammar. At this 
age the child, knowing a world of concrete things, takes the meaning of 
words in a concrete sense, and is concerned with the content of words, not 
their form. He sees their meaning as a whole and cannot break down the 
language into its constituent elements. The predominance of content prevents 
him from seeing the form which has abstract characteristics. Unable to break 
down the meaning, and only able to grasp the contents, he is not capable of 
defining grammatical categories. He cannot therefore classify the different 
forms of meaning according to these categories, and is even less able to 
classify words by sub-categories. 

The child’s view is absolute, and this is one reason why he cannot acquire 
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an idea of form which endows words with different aspects. For instance, a 
word has a different aspect according to whether it is a part of speech or a 
component of a sentence. The child of nine to ten does not possess this relative 
viewpoint. He has reached the point of being able to observe concrete things 
objectively, but he has not yet attained a similar level with reference to things 
abstract. The child lives within the domain of language, but cannot detach 
himselt from it enough to observe language itself. 

It is therefore a vain effort, Miss Baranyai concludes, to try to teach gram- 
mar to a child of nine to ten. Other methods will have to be employed for 
introducing him to a study of the facts of language, and these she promises 
to discuss in another work. 
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RAYMOND O’MALLEY 


Senior English Master at Dartington Hall School. He has collabo- 
rated with Denys Thompson, who is Headmaster at The School, 
Yeovil, in a new text-book, English for the Living 


MANY PALATES have been so dulled by publicity and inattention that one 
and the same proprietary gravy, consisting chiefly of salt and colouring 
matter, will be served with every variety of meat and fish; and in mint sauce 
fresh mint (which will grow like a weed on any patch of waste ground) gives 
place to a chaffy substance out of packets. Yet a very simple demonstration 
is enough to win converts in either case. 

We suggest that similar demonstration is a recurrent need as a part of 
English teaching. For a while, therefore, a regular feature of USE OF ENGLISH 
will be a section on practical criticism of a kind that may help to meet the 
need. Suitable passages (supplied, we hope, by readers) for close attention 
and comment will be printed in each number, and in the following number 
examples will be quoted of actual work done by readers’ pupils. 

In their most elementary form such exercises may merely expose some of 
the tricks of tendentious writing; but they can also lead on without a break 
to appreciation of the most advanced kind. They encourage the habit of 
close attention at every stage, and help to make principles and distinctions 
clear. 

As a first step, pupils might be given copies of a simple descriptive or 
narrative passage, such as the following, which refers to the Mississippi. 
Where the river ran in a loop, a ditch might be cut to by-pass the loop: 


When the water begins to flow through one of those ditches I have been speaking 
of, it is time for the people thereabouts to move. The water cleaves the bank away 
like a knife. By the time the ditch has become twelve or fifteen feet wide, the calamity 


| 


is as good as accomplished, for no power on earth can stop it now. When the width 


has reached a hundred yards the banks begin to peel off in slices half an acre wide. 

As the qualities of a given extract are made clearer by comparison with 
others that differ significantly, it is often useful to give, on the same sheet, 
contrasting passages. The following for example: 
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When blondes use this shampoo the hair leaps to life in a fusion of spun gold, 
platinum, amber and the reflection of fire in flashing chromium ! When an auburn- 
or brown-haired girl uses it, bronze, copper, chestnut and Capri-coral engage in a 
battle of brilliance. When a girl with deep brown or black tresses uses this Soapless 
Shampoo, then do Spanish jet, black sequins and ebony invite the moonbeams and 
the neon lights to revel in the unutterably lovely glow of contrast between ethereal 
light and the dark of an Argentine night! Far-fetched? You won’t say so if you try 
chis extraordinary new invention. 

Pupils might be invited to say, on paper, which writer is the more interested 
in his subject and to produce evidence. It is usually wise to ask for written 
comments before oral discussion, partly as a preparation, partly to prevent 
self-deception later (‘Of course, I really thought that from the beginning, 
even if . . iy 

The relative dishonesty or venality of the second passage is immediately 
apparent even to rather slow pupils. Its subject matter is a chemical substance 
and its aim is to get your money. Conceivably the substance may be a little 
better than others at removing dirt and leaving a shine; more than this can 
hardly be said with truth. The rest is an almost frank (‘far-fetched’ ?) appeal 
to the belief in witchcraft. The meaningless array of metals, the staleness of 
the phrasing, and the falsity of tone can easily and convincingly be pointed 
out. Yet enormous sums are spent every year in pushing such writing before 
an untrained and unresisting public. By contrast, pupils may be made aware 
of the unpretentious honesty of the first passage. There is no effort: the 
author has nothing to sell, he is interested himself and assumes his reader’s 
interest. ‘It is time to move’ is restrained, and ‘no power on earth’ is a literal 
statement (contrast the ‘Argentine night’). “Cleaves’ is better than ‘cuts’, and 
‘peel off in slices half an acre wide’ is all the more effective for its logical 
inaccuracy: one is pitched into a second dimension. 

The discussion of these two passages will probably be very elementary, 
but two important principles may well have become clear for the first time 
to some pupils: that a writer’s motive may be the chief consideration in a 
given case, and that nobody can write well without an interest in his subject. 
It is possible to achieve repute as a critic without getting so far! 

Of course, there is the constant danger of dogmatism and indoctrination, 
but it is inherent in all teaching. Conscientious resort to analysis may decrease 
rather than magnify the danger. 

The following first exercise is an easy one that could be tried on pupils who 
are beginning to tire of the made-to-order thrills of the weekly magazines. 
By the age of fourteen or even thirteen many of them are ready to distinguish 
between realized adventure and the unrealized gestures. But it is important 
not to be in a hurry, or snobbery may be achieved instead of discrimination. 
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A. Both of these passages deal with adventure in Canada. One is writter 
by an author who had himself lived in very wild and exciting conditions 
Which passage seems to you the more ‘real’? Can you point to particular 
phrases or facts that help you in your choice? 


(i) (A shepherd has been delayed in clearing sheep from ground that is to be spraye: 
from the air with poison. At the last moment some buffaloes stampede, frightene: 
by the plane.) 

But Rex knew where his duty lay—with the ewe, whose long fleece had caught fa: 
in a thorn bush. Rex was standing beside her, barking his $ O S for Mac, and a hun. 
dred buffaloes were bearing down upon him. He must have seen them, but he woul 
not leave the ewe. 

Mac raced back to him. He whipped out his knife to cut the wool free of the thorn 
The buffaloes were almost upon them. Mac had three seconds in which to reach : 
big grey boulder yards away. Dragging the ewe by one horn and Rex by his collar 
he flung himself flat behind the rock and clutched the two to him. . . . 

Introductions were made. The cowboys grinned sheepishly at Mac. The surly fore: 
man suddenly broke into a grin, too. 

“Shake, partner. We were fools mistaking you for a rustler.’ 

“Say no more, cowboy,’ laughed Mac. 

(ii) (A sick wolf is following a sick man lost in the Arctic. Both are very near t 
death. Whichever dies first would be eaten by the other.) 

He did not hear the breath, and he slipped slowly from some dream to the feel o! 
the tongue along his hand. He waited. The fangs pressed softly; the pressure increased 
the wolf was exerting its last strength in an effort to sink teeth into the food for whict 
it had waited for so long. But the man had waited long, and the lacerated hand closed 
on the jaw. Slowly, while the wolf struggled feebly and the hand clutched feebly, th: 
other hand crept across to a grip. Five minutes later the whole weight of the man’ 
body was on top of the wolf. The hands had not sufficient strength to choke the wolt 
but the face of the man was pressed close to the throat of the wolf and the mouth o: 
the man was full of hair. At the end of an hour the man was aware of a warm trick 
in his throat. It was not pleasant. It was like molten lead being forced into his stomach 
and it was forced by his will alone. Later the man rolled over on his back and slept 


B. The second exercise is considerably more difficult, but within the scope 
of good Sixth-form pupils who have had only a little training. 

In the first passage, that follows, the writer is trying to convey certail 
impressions of an imaginary whale, especially its vastness, and in the second 
the writer gives impressions of a skylark. In both cases they make the attempt 
largely through their choice of imagery. Compare the two passages in thei 
use of imagery. Which creature—the whale or the lark—is the more clearly 
‘seen’ and ‘felt’? Which meant more to the poet? Which is the more imagina- 
tive passage? Which shows a wider range of interest? 
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At every stroke his brazen fins do take, 

More circles in the broken sea they make 

Than cannon’s voices, when the air they tear. 
His ribs are pillars, and his high arched roof, 

Of bark that blunts best steel, is thunder-proof. 
Swim in him swallowed dolphins, without fear, 
And feel no sides, as if his vast womb were 
Some inland sea, and ever as he went 

He spouted rivers up, as if he meant 

To join our seas with seas above the firmament. 


He hunts not fish, but as an officer 

Stays in his court, at his own net, and there 

All suitors of all sorts themselves enthral 

So on his back lies this whale wantoning, 

And in his gulf-like throat draws every thing 

That passeth near. Fish chaseth fish, and all, 

Flyer and follower, in this whirlpool fall. 

Oh, might not states of more equality 

Consist? and is it of necessity 

That thousand guiltless small, to make one great, must die? 


Now drinks he up seas, and he eats up flocks, 
He iostles islands and he shakes firm rocks... 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody: 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 
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Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 


Our Criticism in Practice series will in future be printed in two parts. The 
second will offer further passages for comparison to be used in the class. The 
first part will report on the results obtained by discussing those passages 
printed in the previous issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH with child or adult 
classes. 

The series will therefore depend on reports coming in from practising 
teachers. 

We invite teachers to try the examples on their classes at once, and send 
in their reports. These may be accounts of verbal discussion or of students’ 
written work. Ages and other relevant details should be given. We would 
also like suggestions for further critical exercises for use in this way. 

Comments on the exercises printed here cannot be left over until the 
issue after next or the series will lose its point. For this reason comments and 
accounts of work must reach us by 1st October at the latest. They should 
be addressed to Criticism in Practice, THE USE OF ENGLISH, Bureau of Current 
Affairs, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 

We regret the shortness of time available, but hope teachers will be inter- 
ested enough in the future to set aside a time for using the examples. 

If this series were taken up by a large enough number of teachers the 
publishers would be able to provide extra printed copies of the set passages 
at cost price. Subscribers would have to undertake to order, say, twelve 
copies with each issue for a year. The cost might be in the region of one 
shilling per dozen sheets. 

Readers are invited to send us a postcard if they would be prepared to 
subscribe to this project, so that we may assess the demand. Arrangements 
could be made to supply these sheets through educational suppliers or the 
other normal supply systems. 
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ENGLISH IN EXAMS: I 
THE GENERAL CERTIFICATE 








SS 
by 
R. R. PEDLEY 


Senior English Master at St. Olaves School, London. 


lr wAS TO BE hoped that the creation of the general Certificate of Education 
would involve a truly radical scrutiny of the aims and methods of public 
examinations. That such an inquisition has not taken place is clear from the 
syllabuses and arrangements for 1951 so far published. Apart from the statu- 
tory minimum age requirement, some examining bodies have made none 
but a nominal change: ‘School Certificate’ has become ‘Ordinary level’, 
‘Higher School Certificate Principal Subject’ has become ‘Advanced level’. 
Other authorities have introduced a measure of greater flexibility by allowing 
alternative methods of passing at ‘Ordinary’ level, e.g. a paper on School 
Certificate lines, one of the Advanced papers or a special syllabus. (This 
provision of alternatives has not yet received the sanction of the Secondary 
Schools Examination Council.) Everything has been made easy for the schools 
to follow the well-trodden paths; except for watching more carefully the 
ages of his candidates no headmaster need feel called upon for any funda- 
mental changes. This complacency towards the status quo extends from the 
general arrangements to the content of the actual syllabuses, which remain 
in all essentials what they were before. For the lack of initiative as dis- 
played, the examining bodies cannot be held wholly or even chiefly to blame: 
the fault lies with a profession that, if we are to judge by the utterances of 
its most vocal spokesmen, resents change, and seems content to hug the chains 
forged by ignorance and vested interests and the inertia of habit. 

No other explanation suggests itself to account for the general acceptance 
by teachers of English of the English paper set for so many years in the School 
Certificate. Scattered protests, of course, there have been—against some books 
set in the literature paper, against some questions or types of question and, 
very occasionally, against the assumptions underlying the papers as we have 
them. What suggestions for reform have been made have taken the form of 
tinkering with the machine: few have concerned themselves about the true 
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nature of the machine or the direction of its movements. A decent veil has 
been drawn over some of the more outrageous features. Examination sylla- 
buses and papers have, as we all know, a marked effect on the work done in 
schools: some of us airily talk about ‘taking the examination in our (or our 
pupils’) stride’, but those who boldly ignore examination requirements are 
a minority who, even when most proud of their independence, must un- 
easily ask themselves whether they are being fair to their pupils. 

The paper called ‘English’ or “English language’ is at the moment the only 

compulsory paper for the award of a School Certificate: after 1950 it will 
continue to be compulsory for matriculation, entrance to various professions, 
etc. Thousands of pupils take this paper every year. Its nature, therefore, is 
all important: it will influence how the child learns his native language. Let 
me say at once that on the whole it is much less vicious than the literature 
paper. Certainly the emphasis laid by one examining body on practical and 
definite subjects for composition in place of the ‘essays’ beloved in the past 
(and still popular with most bodies) is excellent. This body asks for two 
compositions: one taken from a group of clearly defined concrete tasks of 
the type the pupil may well have to perform in the course of his own life, 
and one giving scope for imagination, descriptive or reflective ability. This 
arrangement reveals a w holesome recognition of the fact that our task in 
‘teaching composition’ is not to attempt to turn out little Elias, but to equip 
our pupils with a technique of expression adequate to their future practical 
needs, to develop a capacity for orderly thinking and to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with some of the resources of the language. This attitude to composition 
is, unfortunately, not promoted by the practice of the majority of examining 
bodies, who continue to set the one-word subject—'Tunnels’, ‘Sunday’, 
‘Wheels’, ‘Forests’ and the like—which invites the artificial ‘essay’ and stimu- 
lates among the more promising pupils that superficial smartness and bright- 
ness, that glib facility for saying nothing charmingly, that for too long has 
been considered the hallmark of the good essayist. 

The compulsory composition exercise is inv ariably accompanied by a com- 
pulsory comprehension or précis test. This is an accepted method of testing 
an ability to read intelligently and should encourage training in careful, 
thoughtful reading. What i is good in theory, however, often fails in practice, 
for the candidate's attention is frequently directed to passages of little merit. 
passages which do not deserve the meticulous study they ostensibly invite. 
Passages of trivial subject matter—elegant fatuities in The Times fourth leader 


manner—are unworthy of serious attention and provide worthless tests of 


the serious candidate’s ability. Moreover, ‘markability’ often dictates the type 
of passage chosen and the ‘comprehension’ questions set upon it. The passage 
needs clearly defined ‘points’ if the summary is to be marked fairly by a 
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large panel of examiners; the ancillary questions must include some that can 
be marked objectively according to a standardized scheme. 

Nevertheless, while the composition and comprehension tests are clearly 
open to improvement, no one expects them to be abolished. But for the 
remainder of the language paper as set by the most ‘popular’ bodies, there 
is no educational justification whatever. These questions on what are called 
‘grammar, vocabulary and style’ at best are redundant, for the use and under- 
standing of the components of the language have been (or ought to have 
been) tested in a real, vital context in the composition and comprehension 
questions. There is no correlation between the ability to do clause-analysis 
and the ability to compose convincing complex sentences; a child may gain 
high marks in a ‘vocabulary’ question while his operative vocabulary is 
revealed by his composition work to be meagre, vague and dead. Moreover, 
if the frequent question on ‘idioms’ is prepared for, such preparation must 
stultify any effort to foster vigorous and sincere expression. “To burn the 
midnight oil’ (or ‘the candle at both ends’); ‘to let sleeping dogs lie’; ‘to 
seat about the bush’ are not phrases we shall be pleased for our pupils to use, 


yet such stale and outworn metaphors form the stock-in-trade of this ques- 
tion. Surely we can spend our teaching periods more profitably than in 
encouraging a respectful attitude to the cliché! Yet high marks on such 
questions as these may achieve a ‘pass’ even though the candidate’s work in 
composition and comprehension has exposed his utter inability to write or 
read. Yet, again, we must not blame the inclusion of such questions entirely 
on the examining body. The body includes them partly because they find 
ready champions among those of our colleagues who would rather “work 
through’ a ‘matriculation English’ handbook than grapple seriously with 
training in expression or understanding, and partly from the desire to include 
some questions at least that offer some hope of objective marking. 

From the examining authorities’ standpoint the more rigid and standard- 
ized the marking scheme, the better; only thus may the idiosyncrasies and 
aberrations of the fifty-odd members of the large panels be brought under 
the kind of control which ensures fairness to the candidate. We all know 
the wide variations of individual appraisal that occur in the marking of 
essays. To be fair to the candidate, therefore argues the examining board, 
questions to reduce this spread must be included—whatever their effect on 
the teaching in the schools. 

It is the literature paper, perhaps, which especially suffers from the inescap- 
able conditions of mass marking. The kind of question which might genu- 
inely test the child’s reading capacity or awareness of literature cannot be set, 
because it cannot be marked to a standardized marking scheme. The questions 
in School Certificate literature papers, therefore, have tended to be confined 
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to those matters of fact and substance for which a marking scheme can be 
readily prepared. Here are some, taken at random from recent papers of 
three authorities: “Give an account of the arguments used by Brutus and 
Anthony in their speeches over the body of Caesar’; ‘(a) Describe the scene 
at the Council of the Titans in Hyperion, and (b) Give the substance of the 
speech of Oceanus’; “Briefly give the substance of The Second Epistl of the 
Essay on Man and point out two noteworthy features of the poem’; ‘Give 
an account of the events that led to Dr. Manette’s imprisonment in the 
Bastille’; ‘Describe in your own words Maria's plan for the humiliation of 
Malvolio and show how it was so successful’. Not all the questions are directh 
concerned with the reproduction of substance, though accurate memor 
work may be sure of a high mark. There are those others that superficial; 
test ‘appreciation’ and ‘judgment’, but which in reality test the candidate’ 
ability to memorize the stock answer which his teacher has coerced him int 
learning, e.g. “To what extent are you able to feel sympathy for (a) Macbeth 
and (b) Lady Macbeth?’; “By quotation and reference illustrate from Th 
Ancient Mariner Coleridge’s descriptive power’; ‘From their speeches befor 
the assassination of Caesar what opinions have you formed about the motive 
which led (a) Cassius, and (b) Brutus to take part in the conspiracy?’ Th 
context-comprchension question popular with several authorities ostensibl 
tests understanding, but, in fact, it too is an invitation of the kind of pett:- 
fogging and irrelevant textual detail associated with the name of Verity 
Apart from the context question, many of these questions can be answere: 
from a detailed knowledge of the introduction to or notes on the text—o' 
of those little cram books or cribs enterprising teachers have produced t 
enable standardizing to be more complete. 

No wonder, therefore, that the teaching of English literature, in what fi 
many pupils is their last year, tends to become a merciless and indiscriminat 
cramming of substance and assimilation of stereotyped opinions. No wonde 
too, that in responsible quarters demands have from time to time been mad 
for the abolition of set books. For in view of the conditions discussed abovi 
the question of the suitability of the text prescribed is largely beside the point 
however suitable the text, the examination conditions preclude any fruitfi 
reading of it. Certainly some very odd choices are made—texts which ar 
neither intrinsically meritorious, suitable to the candidate's age, nor signif 
cant in the history of literature. How many of the following fulfil any tw 
of these requirements: The Golden Treasury, Book III; Milton’s Selected Poem: 
The Trumpet Major; The Cloister and the Hearth; The World Encompasseé 
What does a child of fifteen to sixteen make of Lamia or Lycidas, Abt Vogl 
or The Essay on Man? And should the authoritative cachet of a universit 
examining board be set on The Cathedral or Poems of Today or Abraham Lincoln 
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No dozen teachers of English would agree on what constitutes ‘suitable’ 
texts; the difficulty in finding one is a powerful argument in favour of the 
prescription of a more general course of reading spread over several years. 
Yet supposing a suitable alternative of this kind could be found we should 
still be faced with the crucial problem of setting markable questions and 
marking them. Many of us would like to see literature papers consist almost 
entirely of passages for comprehension and comment, the preparation for 
which would involve the reading of a variety of texts but not the present 
mass-mastication of indigestible fragments. Such questions and such a sylla- 
bus might afford an opportunity of testing genuine reading capacity and not 
the parrot’s repetitive ability. But the marking crux would remain: as long 
as an examining panel is faced with the work of 20,000 candidates there is 
no hope of approximation to a common standard, unless the questions are 
of the stereotyped varicty. 

All that can be hoped for immediately, in fact, is that many fewer candi- 
dates will offer literature at ‘Ordinary level’. Headmasters keen on the 
importance of English are reluctant to discourage pupils from taking the 
literature paper: they are afraid that a subject not taken for the Certificate 
will lose prestige. This fear is a comment on the poison the examination 
virus has injected into ‘education’—and on us teachers of English. The 
reverse is true; only when the incubus of the present type of syllabus and paper 
is removed can there be any fruitful approach to English literature in the 
grammar school. That minority of children specially suited for a specialist 
study of literature would then be able to take papers at “Advanced level’ 
(about which I hope to say more in a later article), and the others—the 
majority—would find in a wisely planned literature syllabus a stimulus and 
a profit the present mass-production methods based on unworthy incentives 
make impossible. If teachers of English can teach literature only when 
prodded by Certificate requirements, then indeed the case is hopeless. No 
reader of this journal would subscribe to such a defeatist attitude: the excel- 
lent work being done with science Sixth Forms suggests quite the contrary. 
But unless enough of us can convince authority of the evils of the present 
English papers, the general Certificate of Education will for the mass of 
pupils remain as pernicious an impediment to intellectual and spiritual health 
as its predecessor. 

‘In the destructive element immerse 
That is the way.’ 








CORRESPONDENCE 
‘COMICS’ 


RECENTLY a headmaster achieved some notice in the daily Press because h 
declared war on ‘comics’. He asked parents to co-operate with him in stop- 
ping the use of these papers by his pupils. This was perhaps too drastic 
step. We know what happens when an author is banned. But, at least, th 
headmaster was aware of a problem that must be faced. Probably a better 
solution would be for teachers occasionally to discuss with children selected 
specimens of ‘comic’ writing. With very little leading it will be found tha 
pupils themselves are able to point out deficiencies. 

No one doubts that the young have critical powers, but these are seldon 
employed upon reading. If boys and girls are encouraged to use a little dis 
crimination, the little will soon become much. They may even abandot 
‘comics’ altogether. But they will not do this unless good alternative reading 
is available. Further, when pupils realize that English i is net a purely academi 
exercise confined to certain school periods, a most valuable lesson will hav: 
been learnt. 

All writing in all ‘comics’ is not necessarily bad, but an examination of 

variety of “children’s papers must disturb anyone concerned with the teachin; 
of English. What do we find if we open at random half a dozen of thes 
gar ish publications ? 

A popular feature is an article purporting to be written by the office bo. 
‘My deer reeders—I have had a speshul rekwest to rite a story about Robi 
Hood and (another) reeder says cood I rite a story about sumwun who get 
orl stuck up wiv a toftee-apple? Well, that sound like a proper teezer to mt 
but I'll have a go, by gum!’ This passage is intended to win favour, first, b 
its easy contempt for spelling and grammatical good manners and, second! 
and more subtly, by its suggestion that the readers are superior to at least on 
user of English. 

Schoolmasters are a legitimate source of amusement, but are they almos 
invariably ruder and less intelligent than their pupils? 

Mr. Geary’s face reddened. He simply couldn’t believe his eyes. A titter ran roup 
the class. 

‘So you're the new boy from India?’ said Mr. Geary and a nasty look appeared « 
his tace. He glared at the Indian boy. ‘How dare you come in here with your h 
on?’ 

' See the critical exercise A in Criticism in Practice, p. 32 
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CORRESPONDENCE 4I 
The boy’s lips trembled, but he stiffened and looked the teacher straight in the eye. 
‘Very sorry, Sahib, but it is no hat, but a turban,’ he said. “My religion forbids me 

to take it off in company. The head-sahib has said that I may retain it.’ 


Another ‘comic’ opens a story with this dialogue: 


‘Get yourself along to Mr. Brawn, the butcher, and ask him if he’s got a few bones 
to his nephew, Mickey. 

‘Yes, all right, uncle,’ said Mickey. 

‘Well, go on then, off ye go!" shouted Silas Marley. “What're you standing there 
for, ye brat?” 

‘I'm waiting for the money, uncle,’ said Mickey 

‘Money?’ ejaculated Silas Marley, as though he had never heard of the stuff. 
‘Money, did ye say? What the heck d’you want money for, ye stupid little fathead?’ 
Despite the respectable literary ancestry of the miser, no one ever spoke as 
he did. 

[he following passage from a fourth ‘comic’ is scarcely to be excused by 
he t: 


‘fact that a presumably badly educated schoolboy is writing. Does he have 
to be badly educated ? 

[ heard that Bernard Baker was having a party. I am very friendly with him, and 
| reckoned I would be invited, but I did not hear anything from him. I was dis- 
ippointed, and I was puzzled too, because several of my great pals had been asked, and 


1 


» a chap named Smarl, who most of us had no time for at all. 


And consider this shady pair in a fifth ‘comic’. The description of their 
appearance is a little bare. “The door of the dingy restaurant was pushed 
open, and two men entered. One wore a dark felt hat; the other sported a 
cap, its peak pulled well down.’ And what failures in crime they must have 
been! “There was something furtive about the way the two newcomers 
looked around the restaurant as they paused on the threshold. And there was 
something decidedly sinister and evil in the appearance of both of them.’ 

Lastly, would this synopsis in a sixth ‘comic’ bear cool analysis? “The 
Falcon is out to make the gang of crooks known as THE SECRET SIX repay 
all the innocent men they have “framed”. The gang set out to fly to Mexico 
City where a Professor Steinway has manufactured gold out of uranium by- 
products. They aim to get the secret formula. Disguised, the Falcon is aboard 
the same ‘plane, but a telegram informs the gang of the Falcon’s presence !’ 

My main point is that, as teachers, we cannot afford to disregard ‘comics’. 
lt is impossible to prohibit effectively the reading of ‘comics’. Perhaps the 
habit is not so vicious as some would maintain. Even able and intelligent 
pupils read ‘comics’, but they move on to worthier writing long before their 
less able brothers and sisters. This is because their greater intelligence enables 
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them to recognize earlier the shallowness of ‘comics’. It is our duty to hel; 
those who cannot help themselves to realize how much more pleasant it is 
to swim in deeper waters. 

The method suggested is comparative practical criticism, using anony- 
mous passages side by side. The aim is to expose the bad by comparing and 
contrasting it with the good. Stories in ‘comics’ are commonly derivative 
and it is often possible to set a cheap imitation alongside a genuine original 
And, even where the contrast is implicit only, the revelation that there is: 
better world elsewhere will soon inspire dissatisfaction with the gaudy, un- 
real world of ‘comics’. 

PARRY MICHAEl 


REVIEWS 
EXPERIMENT ON THE GRAND SCALE 


TEACH THEM TO LIVE, by James Hemming. Heinemann, 8s. 6d. 


The flowers outside the window are never brighter than when one is trying 
to read worthy books on American education; but it is worth struggling 
through Teach Them to Live because it contains useful information and it 
dullness may be largely fortuitous. Dull it certainly is. “We are on the eve 
of great discoveries in the understanding of the human soul and the fellow: 
ship of men in which it thrives.’ Perhaps. The ‘educationally minded’ may 
be at home in ‘nelds of pupil experience and pupil awareness’; most of w 
prefer fields of broccoli. 

However, the reader discouraged into supposing that the book has nothing 
to say should try again at Chapter VI, in which the author quotes some ot 
the tests that were devised in the course of the experiment the book describes 
There is one, for example, designed to measure a pupil’s ability to interpret 
data. On a graph are shown certain trends in American farm statistics from 
1900 to 1925; the total production rising steeply; the available farm popula- 
tion rising less steeply; and the number of workers actually employed rising 
very little and sinking again. The pupil is asked to consider fifteen statement 
(such as ‘More workers were employed on farms in 1925 than in 1900’, and, 
more difficult, ‘The production of wheat, the largest agricultural crop in the 
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United States, was as great in 1915 as in 1925’) and is asked to say whether 
each of them is shown by the data to be true, false, probably true, probably 
false, or nothing. For American children who had lived through the slump, 
the subject matter of the test is admirable (compare being asked how you 
would find a lost ball in a circular field). And the answers are not merely 


taken as right or wrong: the marking system shows the bias of the errors— 
building too much or too little on the available evidence—as well as plain 
misinterpretation. Moreover, the ability to interpret data is a thing really 
worth trying to test. One is apt to smile too readily at Americans who rush 
in and measure up where the English fear to tread, but it must be admitted 
that the technique of measurement exerts an almost controlling influence on 
an educational system. Whatever can be measured acquires prestige in this 
scientific age. The pity is that on the whole it is the trivialities that are easiest 
to measure and therefore attract most attention. English tends to be “Who 
said this to whom?’ rather than “What if anything interests you in The House 
with the Green Shutters?’ and the topsy-turvy notion prevails that progress 
in chemistry matters more than progress in art studies. The organizers of the 
[Thirty Schools experiment found themselves measuring or trying to measure 
new things, and that is what is encouraging. Even a Scale of Beliefs, however 
naive or ambitious, deserves more respect than synecdoche-drill. 

The main facts are now fairly well known over here, thanks to Mr. 
Hemming’s book. It seems that university entrance requirements dominate 
secondary education in America more completely than in Britain. In the 
1930's the Progressive Education Association started an experiment on a 
scale and of a thoroughness conceivable in only one country. Almost all the 
American colleges—except Harvard, Princeton and Yale, interestingly— 
were persuaded to set aside their normal entrance demands for pupils from 
thirty selected schools. These schools thus found themselves with an exciting 
and alarming freedom to plan their education as they thought it should be. 
Some made only slight deviations from the usual course, others changed 
their curricula, teaching methods and organization. Careful tests were devised 
to help them and to compare their results with those of ‘normal’ schools. 
Thousands of ex-pupils at college were carefully paired with comparable 
students from other schools in a thorough-going follow-up. The main 
tangible result was interesting: the students from the thirty schools did at 
least as well at college as the other students, and those of the more venturous 
schools did appreciably better. Thus the belief that only college entrance require- 
ments stood between America and intellectual ruin was proved false; strange 
as it may seem, children take their living seriously, and even enjoy learning. 
To have demonstrated this much convincingly would in itself have justified 
the experiment. 
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But what else was demonstrated? Here Mr. Hemming lets his reader ' 

§ LA! 

down. One cannot decide whether it is the work of the schools that is so } 
nebulous or just the description of it. Take the Denver schools, for instance. 
Their teachers and administrators worked out a statement of the needs of 
every pupil, amongst them ‘to become orientated to the social scene about) P° 
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them and to develop increasing understandings of the democratic way of fau 
life’. Quite; but by reflex action an English teacher blinks at these words diff 
‘orientated’ and ‘democratic’. A belief in democracy may be anything from bre 
a devout belief that all men are equal in the sight of God to a belief that every) © 
child is born with a Packard ignition-key in his mouth, and ‘orientation’,”_ ““' 
too, may be anything. What view do the Denver children take of negro) °°” 
lynchings? Do they shudder at the absurd word ‘un-American’? Do they the 
know the inadequacy of display and possession as ultimate values? Did the tha 
en) 


Denver G.L.s in England spend their money more tactfully than other G.1.s? 
These are questions of the kind that come to mind when one tries to assess P° 
the outcome of the experiment. There is no attempt here to imply that the 
answers would be unfavourable to the thirty schools; it may well be that i 
their ex-pupils are better orientated and more democratic than others in a|_ be 
really important sense. If so, no merely academic success could be a tenth as Spe 


valuable, for our immediate future as a race is going to depend, not on !0F 
academic diplomas, but on the ability of ordinary people to cope with their clas 
‘do 


private and public difficulties. 

Mr. Hemming quotes an American principal who confessed at the begin- 
ning of this experiment: ‘My teachers and I do not know what to do with — © 
this freedom. It challenges and frightens us. I fear we have come to love our S¢ 
chains.’ We, too, in England have come to love our chains, and it may be 
that the forthcoming examination changes will leave us much where we are 
Teach Them to Live, and the five-volume American report on which it is 
based, should help to incite us to make good use of our relative freedom. adi 


It is worth repeating that even by familiar standards the most successful of — Lea 
the thirty schools were the most experimental; but what matters most is the me 
intrusion of unfamiliar standards. ma 
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LANGUAGE AND REALITY. A course in contemporary criticism, by Marion 
Hope-Parker. Frederick Muller, 7s. 6d. 


A study of the history of poetry teaching should be a beneficial, though 
possibly depressing, exercise for the teacher. No doubt he would find that 
faults for which the older teaching methods were discarded reappear in a 
different guise in the newer methods; that the struggle is not so much to 
break fresh ground in literary appreciation as to maintain, if necessary 
to recover and to cultivate what has been won from encompassing 
weeds; and that there is no rule of thumb for such cultivation—while in 
some years it is better to root out the tares, in others it is advisable to leave 
them until the harvest. Some techniques of considering poetry may be better 
than others, but all will become lifeless and obstructive if divorced from the 
enjoyment of poetry. This enjoyment and its communication are more im- 
portant to the teacher than the ability to explain the use of assonance in 
Tennyson or sprung rhythm in Hopkins. 

Poems, then, are more important than textbooks, which are or ought to 
be ephemeral. But textbooks may have their value if designed to meet a 
special need or to define a specific attitude. Language and Reality is designed 
for use as a textbook by discussion groups in schools, colleges and W.E.A. 
classes, or for the serious reader of no group. Its aims are clearly stated. It 
‘does not concern itself primarily with advertisement, political propaganda 
or sentimental literature, but with the confusion in language to which they 
constitute at once the symptom and the disease. More especially it concerns 
itself with the modern artists’ answer to that confusion, with the relation 
between life and language, the nature of values, and the what, why and how 
of critical technique.’ 

Such intentions raise high hopes, but they are to be unfulfilled. The author 
admittedly prophesies in the names of the best contemporary critics—Eliot, 
Leavis, Richards—but it is only the names and not the spirit which one 
meets. In this book criticism is not an integral element in appreciation, 
maintaining intellectual acuteness and emotional poise, but instead an entirely 
separable process. Critical technique is inevitably, if unintentionally, reduced 
to the level of a rule of thumb. 

The first half of this book aims at providing a critical analysis of modern 
literature. Various categories are laid down for us; thus Shakespeare's come- 
dies, Shaw’s farces and Jane Eyre are ‘Romantic Realistic Literature’, while 
Shakespeare’s tragedies and Browning's Men and Women are surrealist. Simi- 
lar categories are provided for Expression, Imagery and Rhythm. Occasional 
tests ask us to ‘classify as syllabic, counterpoint, or sprung thy thm all poems 
quoted in this chapter” or to ‘define and illustrate direct and indirect expres- 
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sion in poetry, imagery, emotive imagery, intellectual imagery, intellectual- 
emotive imagery’, etc. Such an approach is always dangerous, and might 
only possibly succeed if rooted in a very thorough appreciation of the poems 
concerned, an appreciation lightly assumed but rarely discussed by the author. 

The second half of the book ‘attempts to define, consolidate and make 
generally applicable the critical technique used in Part I’. Some valid points 
are made, but once again the chief currency is abstractions, counters. We are 
summarily told that ‘Philosophy is the discussion of everything; art is the 
expression of everything’. We are asked to discuss (without reference to the 
poem) what Keats meant by “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty’. Aristotle, 
Einstein and Logical Positivism are all thrown in to add a little weight, and 
the student will gain from this facility not an understanding of the value of 
literature, but the technique of creating an impression of learning. 

It is obvious that this book cannot be recommended as a textbook. Apart 
from its other faults it contains several misprints, mispunctuations and con- 
sequent obscurities, and misquotations. However, the book is not without 
its value for the cautious reader. The aphorisms are sometimes stimulating, 
there are some interesting comments on imagery in modern poetry, and a 
clear chapter on rhythm. The book also serves the unintended, but invalu 
able, service of reminding the teacher how easy it is to slide from an apprecia- 
tion of poetry to an interest in technique, even when acquainted with the 
best contemporary criticism. 


L. E. C. BRUCE 


ANTHOLOGIES FOR SCHOOLS 


A PAGEANT OF ENGLISH VERSE, by E. W. Parker, M.C. Longmans, 6s. 

A PAGEANT OF MODERN VERSE, by E. W. Parker, M.C. Longmans, 35 

COLLECTED POEMS. Series Three. Secondary. Part I. Methuen, 2s. 

ORPHEUS. A Junior Anthology of English Poetry. Book I. By James Reeves 
Heinemann: boards 3s. 3d.: limp cloth 2s. 9d. 

POEMS FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE, by A. E. M. Bayliss, M.A. Harrap, 4s. 64 

THE MERRY MINSTREL. Four Poctry Books for Primary Schools. Bi 
Hadyn Perry. Blackie, 2s. 6d. each 


The use of an anthology as a form textbook is one of those necessary com- 
promises which almost every English teacher has to make, sooner or later 
All he really asks for is a book containing the largest number of extract 
suitable for his own purposes, for no teacher intends to abdicate his critica 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE POETIC SPIRIT 
M. L. Hourd 


An outstanding book, which shows how the teacher can foster the 





growth of imaginative expression in children; and how their creative 
work can be judged by the same criteria as that of adults. 10s. 6d. 


THE POETS’ WORLD James Reeves 


This new anthology for upper forms, by a distinguished poet, is being 
widely adopted. With a long Introduction and notes. 4s. 6d. 


ORPHEUS James Reeves 


Book One for ages 11-12, Book Two for ages 12-14 
All the poems chosen are of high poetic merit and yet within the scope 
of the young secondary-school pupil. 3s. 3d. boards; 2s. 9d. limp. 


THE TIME MACHINE H. G. Wells 


Wells’ classic has lost none of its fascination for the young. The long: 
awaited new educational edition has been entirely reset in large type, 
and makes an ideal reader for the secondary school. 3s. Od. 


THE RADIUM WOMAN Eleanor Doorly 
The story of Marie Curie as a reader for ages 12-14. 3s. Od. 
THE DRAMA LIBRARY 


NOAH André Obey 
Introduction by MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST Oscar Wilde 


Introduction by JOHN GIELGUD 


The first two titles in an important new series of plays suitable for pro- 
duction and study in schools, each with an introduction by an eminent 
actor or producer. Beautifully produced. 2s. 6d. each 
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responsibility in favour of anyone else. We cannot, of course, in the class- 
room dictate our standards or be too rigorously exclusive; all we can hope 
for is a selection of poems which have an appeal that can be profitably 
directed. Children are very sensitive to any form of hypocrisy, and nothing 
is more fruitless and pernicious than to attempt to persuade them that they 
‘ought to like’ some mediocre or positively bad poem, just because it happens 
to be included in the textbook. The teacher has to deal with three kinds of 
standards—absolute standards, classroom standards and anthologists’ stan- 
dards—and to maintain the first in terms of the second, and the second in 
terms of the third. 

Mr. Parker’s larger anthology is a chronological selection of English poetry 
from Chaucer to the present day, and represents well what I mean by 
anthology standards. (A Pageant of Modern Verse is simply a reprint of the 
second part of the larger volume.) It includes eight and a half pages of 
Spenser, twenty-five pages of Milton, but no mention of Dr. Johnson. The 
whole of Gray’s Bard is printed, but Crabbe is re presented by only twenty 
seven lines from The Village, and The Isles of Greece is all that we find of 
Byron’s Don Juan. Amongst the modern poets we find thirteen lines of 
Edward Thomas and seven pages of James Stephens, but the most astounding 
inclusion of all is the extract from Martyn Skinner’s Letter from Malaya on 
Mr. Churchill. Some of the couplets have to be seen to be believed: 

. For not alone with Nazis was his feud, 
Stern foe to Hitler—and to platitude 
As ty pical of Eng] ind as its pleasures, 
Its poetry, its turf, its weights and measures . 
Churchill was now what Drake and Pitt were then. 
Hitler one more of History’s wicked men 


It is not particularly reassuring to be told in Methuen’s Collected Poems that 
‘these poems have been selected by members of the English Section of the 
Metropolitan Branch of the Association of Training Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education’. The effect of the book is somewhat as if the Royal 
Academy had decided to exhibit themselves on the vacant wall-space of the 
National Gallery—there are some good representative poems mix ed up with 
a great deal too much versification of Poems of Today vintage. 

Mr. James Reeves’s Orpheus I, by being explicit in its purpose, is a refresh- 
ing contrast. There is, if anything, too much emphasis on poems suited to 
choral and dramatic methods, and the proportion of ballads and folk-songs 
is too high, but perhaps the balance may be rectified in the next volume. 
Go Down Moses, for instance, does not go down when seen in cold print 
With such poetry the child should learn the poem through singing it, before 
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he comes to think of it as something written on a page. The chief blemish, 
however, in Mr. Reeves’s anthology is the inclusion of the whole of Goblin 
Market, which, in a book of such limited size, is a considerable extravagance. 

Poems for Practical People seems to be written with an eye to the require- 
ments of English classes in Technical Colleges and for other situations where 
the teacher has to try to stimulate some interest in poetry in classes whose 
interests are not normally literary. The idea is a good one and the print and 
layout attractive, but the principle of selection seems to be based on easily 
recognizable subject matter rather than on real poetic content. Thus, for 
instance, there is included a typical piece of Shenstone entitled The School 
Let Out, which begins “But now Dan Phoebus gains the Middle Sky’. If it 
is worth while explaining to the class the vagaries of eighteenth-century 
poetic dicticn, it is surely even more worth while to explain such a poem 
as, for example, Keats’s Ode to Autumn, which is eminently ‘practical’ in the 
sense that it is analysable in terms of immediate sensory perceptions, which 
can be easily indicated by the teacher and easily recognized by the class. The 
chief requirement of poetry for ‘practical people’ is that it should make some 
sort of immediate impression—to hold the attention, as it were, till the teacher 
comes up to do his bit of ‘explaining’. Not all of Mr. Bayliss’s anthology 











HARRAP 


Reading in Modern Education 

PAUL WITTY 

The author uses the developmental approach to reading 
and his book will enable any teacher to adopt methods 
based on the natural development of the child, 

310 pages. Probably 15s. net. 


How to Teach High School English 
DOROTHY DAKIN 

This book deals thoroughly with the problems of teach- 
ing Composition and Grammar, Literature and Reading, 
and extra-curricular activities. 

592 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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$0 
fulfils that requirement, and I think he might have made more use of Kipling, : 
especially The Ballad of the Bolivar and The Explorer, instead of nine pages of 
Martin Armstrong's dull and pretentious Miss Thomson Goes Shopping. 
The four books of The Merry Minstrel 1 heartily recommend to thos 
looking for a graded series of poetry books for children from seven to ter 
plus. The layout is attractive—large print, glossy pages, and bright, livel 
illustrations (though some of the children look rather too upper middle clas 
and Christopher Robinish). Besides the usual old favourites it contains severd 
unfamiliar and useful poems, and many of the poems that we vaguel 
remember but can never find anywhere in print. There are, of course, point 
of adverse criticism to be made. Some of the poems are rather too ‘cissy 
even for small boys, there is too much of Edward Lear (‘nonsense’ poetry, | 
find, ceases to appeal to many children at quite an early stage), and the selec. 
tion in Book III is rather uneven. But of all the anthologies mentioned in thi 
review, this series is, for its specific purpose, the one about which I have th: 
least misgivings. 
T. A. BIRRELI 





NEWSPAPERS, by David Keir. Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d. 
“WHAT'S IN THE NEWS?’ by Marius Pope. Bureau of Current Affairs, od 


Mr. Keir believes in the “great modern newspaper’: both in substance and 
style his book accepts and endorses the standards and attitudes of popular 
journalism. His aim, he states in his Preface, is to write ‘primarily for school 
boys and girls’ the story of the evolution of the newspaper (‘with its swift 
and sure supply of news’) ‘interwoven’ with the ‘story of the long and bitter 
struggle for the Freedom of the Press’. The story is one of ‘progress’—‘in 
his most rapturous dreams William Caxton would not have foreseen this 
crowning end to his labours’ (p. 13); now the newspaper industry is a 
‘miracle of engineering skill’ (p. 128); journalism has become “as fascinating 
a career for women as it has always been for men’ (p. 149); moreover, the 
newspaper is ‘both enlightener and historian—the nation’s only permanent 
sentry is the Press’ (p. 13). 

Mr. Keir expects his young readers to be impressed by the tangible signs 
of all this ‘progress’: the 26,000,000 newspapers printed daily, the tons of 
newsprint used, the thousands of telephone calls—‘From the vans to the 
trains. From the trains to the bookstalls and newsagents. From the news- 
agents to the breakfast table and the office. This is one of the miraculous 
commonplaces in the history of industry’ (p. 138). Mr. Keir pays lip service 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
Editor: E. Salter Davies, C.B.E., M.A. 


formerly Director of Education to the Kent Education Committee 


Editorial and Business Offices: Amen House, Warwick Square, London E.C.4 


THE JOURNAL represents progressive educational aims and practice, and 
provides a forum for the discussion of general problems in education with 
their practical application to various branches of the school curriculum. It 
has been in existence for over a century and deals with every stage of educa- 
tion, from the nursery school to the university and beyond. 


At a time when the content and administration of education are undergoing 
rapid and radical changes, which are affecting the entire structure of our 
society, THE JOURNAL, which tries to give a comprehensive picture of the 
changing scene, and also to act as leader, counsellor, and critic, is of 
paramount importance to all teachers and others in the educational field 
who wish to keep abreast of contemporary developments. 


The subscription price for twelve consecutive numbers is 15s. post free 
Single copy Is. 6d., by post Is. 8d. 








LANGUAGE & REALITY 
A Course in Contemporary Criticism 
M. Hope-Parker 
“The author has written a stimulating course in contemporary 
criticism, designed not only for students of language but also for 


students of life. . . The book contains, after a clear statement of its aims, 
a lively and well chosen series of passages of poetry and prose for 
critical analysis. .. Many teachers of English would find it provocative 


> 


Higher Education Journal. 7/6 net (School edition 5/-) 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


How to Read a Newspaper 
Denys Thompson 
This well known critical guide to newspaper-reading is now once more 
available. Designed for senior forms of secondary schools, it is an 
invaluable work for students of civics, world affairs, and a revealing 
analysis of the working of the press. Third impression 6/- net 


and stimulating.’ 


Denys Thompson’s THE VOICE OF CIVILISATION : 
An Enquiry into Advertising, is also in print again 7/6 net 


FREDERICK MULLER, 29 Great James Street, W.C.1 
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2 THE USE OF ENGLISH 
to other than machine values; in fact, he claims that ‘you will find in the 
records of journalism a great deal of writing which is as much literature a 
it is journalism’ (p. 143), and quotes in support a purple patch of Arthur 
Machen, whose meretricious posturings certainly justify Mr. Keir’s naive 
remark that ‘there has been a considerable amount of fine writing in the 
Public Press’ (p. 147). 

Facts about the history of newspapers are competently marshalled, bu 
selected from the standpoint described above; all is progress—progress in 
‘freedom’, progress in speed, progress in utilizing mechanical inventions 
Northcliffe ‘turned a searchlight on the daily Press’, the Daily Mail's good 
effect was that ‘a great many old and outworn methods were swept away 
(pp. 92-3). Mr. Keir writes about the past as he does about the present— 
in the slick and shoddy idiom of the ‘bright’ journalist. 

Mr. Keir, however, can hardly be as ingenuous as he sounds; his book 
is actually a piece of skilful propaganda occasioned, no doubt, by the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Commission, and designed to counteract the effort 
of those teachers who are trying to show their pupils exactly how the Pres, 
in Norman Angell’s words, ‘sets up a progressive debasement of the public 
mind and judgment’. That such debasement is a fact is patent on every page 
of Mr. Keir’s book. The Royal Commission report, as presented by tnose 
progressive newspapers Mr. Keir applauds, might be thought to justify his 
attitude. The ‘honour’ of the Press, we were told, was ‘vindicated’; we were 
not told by the Popular Press (or only in very small print) of the stringent 
strictures the Commission made on those defects of misrepresentation, trivi- 
ality and sensationalism Mr. Keir ignores. Only in the ‘quality’ papers was 
attention drawn to the Commission’s adverse criticisms.! The essential defects 
of the mass newspaper are presented soberly and fairly by B. C. A.’s recent 
pamphlet What's in the News? which all teachers of English will find stimu 
lating and of practical use. The relevant judgments are presented clearly and 
ably supported by telling illustrations. Perhaps Mr. Pope might have whetted 
his critical knife more keenly, and the page ‘For the Teacher’ tends to leave 
really important work to the Sixth Form, whereas much of the pamphlets 
material can be introduced in the Fifths and even in the Fourths. All the 
teacher need do as a beginning is to get all the material dailies for a given 
day (any day will do), show them to the class and let them speak for them- 
selves. They speak clearly enough ! 

R. R. PEDLEY 


1 We hope to include a note in the next issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH on how the Roya 
Commission report may be used for exercises on the language and attitude of the 
newspapers. The Royal Commission Report, which costs 6s., would at least be a valu abl 


addition to any school library. 
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naive R. G. RALPH, M.A., Ph.D. 
n the 
The effectiveness of the library as an instrument of education 
* depends upon the attitude of the whole teaching staff towards 
ica it. Its success requires a knowledge on their part of its uses, 
ie potentialities and functions. Here is a practical manual 
? covering all aspects of school library work which follows a 
ae recent L.C.C. Report on School Libraries in its emphasis on 
a “leading pupils to use a library rather than on library tech- 
_ nique in its narrower sense’. There is full discussion of the 
reading habit, book selection, development of taste and co- 
book operation with the public library. Prospectus available. 
stab. 
Torts Bibliography, index, and diagrams. 7s. 6d. net 
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tiv THE POET’S PROGRESS 


was 
fects AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH LYRICAL VERSE 
‘cent Chosen by J. HUBERT JAGGER, M.a., D.LITT. 7s. 6d. net 
mu- For use in schools where a thorough study is made of the development of 
and the English poetic tradition from the fourteenth century to the present day 
tted SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE BOOK 
cave @ Contains 380 poems representing 160 poets. 
let's @ Poems carefully arranged on the page for pleasant and correct 
j reading. 
a @ Spelling and punctuation modernized (except in appendix of 
iven Middle English Poems). 
em @ Footnotes to explain unusual or dialect words. 
@ Very full and clear indexes are provided. 
@ A number of longer poems have been included, e.g. The Ancient 
Y Mariner, Adonais, Lycidas. 
@ A section of ballads. @ A very full modern section. 
— (Prospectus on application) 
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ENGLISH FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS, by P. A. Gaskill and A. Tower} 


J. M. Dent & Sons, 2s. 9d. 


This is a textbook for those science specialists who are ‘hampered by thes 
incomplete knowledge of English’ and yet ‘have little time and probably le 
inclination’ to study the subject. It is intended to show that ‘English an 
science are not mutually exclusive’ and to teach the former as an instrumer 


of the latter. 
Such an approach to English has its value, as this book illustrates. It teache 


the virtue of precision and discourages the frills of ‘fine writing’. The firy 
part of the book contains clear advice on such subjects as sentences, pare 


graphs, definitions, and includes a sensible chapter on style. Then follo 
passages on scientific subjects by writers from Swift to Sherwood Taylor 


and on each there are questions of grammar and scientific fact. Finally, ther 


is a useful glossary of elementary technical terms in grammar. 


Nevertheless, one is left with a variety of objections to this book, con: 
petent although it is. The tone is too patronizing, and the sweeping assump 


tion that science specialists are ignorant and indifferent towards the Englis 
language will surely be resented. Further, the limitation of the extracts t 
scientific subjects will surfeit the scientist’s interest, and thus, in the long ru 
defeat its own object. Some appreciation of what is not science is necessary 
for real appreciation of science. 

These are minor criticisms of method. The main cause for complaint 
the implicit assumption that it is sufficient to teach scientists scientific English 
fo decry Victorian Gothic is not necessarily to imply that functionalism } 
the most important virtue in architecture, that le Corbusier is as great 3 
Wren. Similarly, to welcome the rejection of fine writing is not to sugges 
that precision of scientific statement is the main lesson to be learnt fron 
English. Precision of feeling, delicacy and range of sympathy are more in- 
portant even for the overworked scientist; for these, it is necessary to stud 
English literature. 

L. E. C. BRUCE 


CONSIDER YOUR ENGLISH, by F. J. Wain, M.A. Pitman, ss. 

THE USE OF WORDS, by T. H. Hewson, M.A. Murray, 2s. 6d. 
Not many Technical Colleges willingly provide for the full-time studen 
who considers his English as well as his engineering. Only too often 4 
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What is B.C.A.? 


The Bureau of Current Affairs, now three years old, was estab- 
lished by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust to stimulate and 
to ‘service’ the study of Current Affairs in discussion groups. 

It is neither controlled nor subsidized by the Government, 
but is an independent, non-profit-making, educational body 
governed by the following Council: 


W. O. Lester Smith, C.B.E. (chairman) 
Professor of Sociology of Education, University of London 
Sir Philip Morris, C.B.E. (vice-chairman) 
Vice-Chancellor, Bristol University 
Dr. K. Anderson Headmistress, N. London Collegiate School 
Mrs. Helen C. Bentwich Chairman, L.C.C. Education Committee 
E. Salter Davies, C.B.E. 
Chairman, Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
National Union of Teachers 
Director, Royal College of Music 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
General Secretary, W.E.A. 


W. E. Davies 
Sir George Dyson 
Mrs. Walter Elliot, C.B.E. 
Ernest Green, J.P. 
Dr. W. A. F. Hepburn, O.B.E., M.C. 
Director of Education, Lanark C.C. 
R. L. Marshall, O.B.E. 
Chief Education Officer, Co-operative Union, Ltd. 
N. C. Rimmer, M.B.E. British Institute of Management 
W. E. Salt, O.B.E. 
Director, Department of Adult Education, Bristol Univ. 
Dr. W. J. Williams 
Director, Council of Social Service for Wales and Mon. 
In addition, observers are appointed by the Minstry of Education, 
the Scottish Education Department, the Government of Northern 
Ireland, and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


B.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Map Review 
A 30 in. by 40 in. wall poster in colour, 
which provides a pictorial treatment of a 
current problem and spotlights the ques- 
tions for discussion. 
30/- per year (26 issues) 

Single copies 1/6, post paid 

Background Handbook 


These are more solid pamphlets intended 


Current Affairs 


A fortnightly discussion pamphlet which 
provides a factual outline of some problem 
of the day, and gives guidance for group 
leaders in preparing their discussion. 
15/- per year (26 issues) 
Single copies 9d., post paid 


Discussion 





The bi-monthly bulletin of the Bureau, 
devoted to accounts of practical work and 
designed to keep group leaders and organ- 
izers in touch with developments in their 
tiel 


2/6 per year (six issues) 


for groups and classes which want to devote 
several meetings to a single theme or a 
series of related topics. Titles include Ex- 
plaining Economics; The British Common- 
wealth, Our Schools, etc. 

2/- each, post paid 


B.C.A. conducts numerous short training courses for dis- 
cussion group leaders. The next course, No. 12, to be held at 
Dorking, will be from 7th to 11th November. Particulars will 
be sent on application to the Courses Organizer, B.C.A., 117 


Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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external stimulus, a compulsory English language paper in an examination 
for a professional diploma, is needed to prod principals into giving room, 
grudgingly, to an hour’s English lecture in the weekly time-table. Yet the 
interest and liveliness shown by technical students in such lectures, especiali, 
where the lecturer’s approach is wide enough to cover more than the mere 
formalities of composition, show that something is felt to be missing in the 
grimly utilitarian curriculum of a municipal Technical College. 

For technical students with or without an English tutor, for the university 
science student whose English is awkward, and as a handbook for a technical 
or science Sixth Form, Mr. Wain’s Consider Your English is worth recom- 
mending. It is a planned course of twenty-nine chapters grouped around 
vocabulary, sentence construction, usage and style, with some incidental 
sections on grammar and spelling. The information given is useful and clear, 
its presentation cool and reasonable. There are no eccentricities. Each chapter 
is followed by a few appropriate exercises, among which the cautionary 
examples of slovenly English, gathered from students and included for critis 
cism, stand out. The recommendation to buy a Roget is a sensible hint for 
a technical student to take. 

I cannot recommend Mr. Hewson’s book unreservedly. Written as a Two 
Years’ Course for Lower and Middle Schools, it has much that is valuable, 
particularly the choice of models for descriptive writing, the comprehensioa 
passages, most of the vocabulary exercises, and the section that gives training 
in the use of reference books and powers of observation. But more thana 
third of the book deals with the study of grammar, and I believe that thé 
book is far more enthusiastic and exhaustive about the beauties of claus 
analysis than its young users will be. The methods of joining sentences aff 
introduced, summed up, and displayed all in eleven lines, with a page and 
a half of practice; but the section concerning clause analysis spreads its¢l 
over ten pages. Some of the explanations of rules in grammar are embaf 


rassingly complicated and are not free from jargon. The pictures are stiff and 
lifeless. These blemishes and disproportions apart, however, this book isé 
competent addition to the wide range of junior English courses now on the 


market 
Rk. G. CUMMINGS 


Published by the Bureau of Current Affairs at 117 Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephone 
GROsvenor 3901) and printed by The Stanhope Press Ltd. (a Staples Press Company), Rochestfy 
Kent 








